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Meet  the  millenium. 

This  is  the  cover  of  the  1000th  issue  of  one  of 
America’s  most  successful  magazines— the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Magazine. 

For  a  thousand  Sundays  our  Magazine  has  been 
renowned  for  outstanding  editorial  content  and  award- 
winning  graphics. 

On  November  26,  our  special  Millenium  Issue  will 
showcase  these  same  ingredients  with  articles  by  such 
nationally  known  writers  as  Tom  Wolfe  and  Arthur 
Clarke.  It’s  this  kind  of  quality  journalism  that  consistently 
attracts  more  readers,  and  advertisers,  than  any  other 
newspaper  magazine  in  Mid  America. 


(Tribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


Time  Works  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Time  moves  from  east  to  west.  Therefore,  because  San  Francisco  is  located 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  the  continent,  it  has  a  three  hour  time  break  on  New 
York  and  Washington.  It  has  a  break  of  eight  and  nine  hours  on  most  European 
cities.  For  example,  when  stock  markets  close  on  the  East  Coast,  it  is  early 
afternoon  in  San  Francisco.  When  big  decisions  are  made  in  the  nation’s 
capital  and  officials  are  homeward  bound.  Examiner  editors  have  ample  time 
for  packaging  the  full  story  for  the  final  edition.  Thus,  each  weekday  through¬ 
out  the  year  you  can  be  sure  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  will  publish  later 
news  than  100  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  morning  newspapers.  It  will  also  pub¬ 
lish  later  news  than  all  evening  newspapers  in  earlier  time  zones. 

It  publishes  today’s  news  today. 


EveiybodY  in  suburbia: 

□  is  rich  □  votes  Republican  □  is  prejudiced 

□  has  2.4  children  □  goes  to  lots  of  cocktail  parties 

□  all  of  the  above. 


correct  answer: 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  get 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry? 

Special  rate  only  $3.20  for 
16  weekly  issues,  mailed  in  bulk, 
to  your  classroom.  Keep  up-to-date 
every  week  on  news  and  events  in 
the  newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 

TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


•  Circulation  Dept. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

j  week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $3.20  per 

J  semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

I  is  enclosed. 

J  Professor’s  name: _ 

j  Name  of  School:  _ 

1  Address:  _ 

j  City  _ State  _ Zip  _ 
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NOVEMBER 

26-Dec.  8 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 

DECEMBER 

1- 2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida.  Gainsville. 

JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women’s  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

12-13 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke.  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

20- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

21- Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16 — API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

MARCH 

2- 4— Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

29-31— Te  nnessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

APRIL 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta. 

I-B— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

1 3- 14— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris. 

22- 26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
'New  York  City. 

23 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-4 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  Shoreham,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1 3-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Doral 
Country  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Convention.  Town  and  Country 
Hotel.  San  Diego. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers.  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Aus. 
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Media  Records 
Total  lineage 
first  9  months 


For  the  first  9  months  of  1972 
the  Daily  Courant  carried  more 
advertising  than  any  daily 
newspaper  in  New  ^gland. 

Some  things  just  can’t  wait  more  than  nine  months!  Like  the  news  about  our  great  big  bouncing 
advertising  lineage  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972.  Of  course,  with  our  record  of  past  performance 
it  shouldn’t  be  too  much  of  a  surprise.  After  all,  we  are  the  largest  newspaper  in  New  England 
outside  of  Boston.  And  Connecticut  leads  all  48  contiguous  states  in  median  household  income  and 
percentage  of  household  incomes  over  $15,000  and  over  $25,000.’**  When  you  really  want  to  sell 
something,  put  your  message  where  the  money  is.  In  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  richest  state. 

"Sales  Management  1972  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

§Cbe  IJattfofb  (tonfamt 

283  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115  Represented  Nationally  by  Branham-MofOitey  Inc 
Write  Sid  Kaplan  for  our  latest  Fact  Book  on  the  Connecticut  and  Hartford  Markets 


CATCH-lines 


Bv  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  LETTERS  COLUMN  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary’s  Eye  Opener  carries  this  one  from  a  Tulsa  writer: 

“Dear  Editor:  You  won’t  print  this  because  all  you  print  is 
good  comments  and  I  think  you  write  them  yourself.  Which 
brings  up  the  first  question.  Who  told  you  you  could  write?” 

Answer  from  the  editor:  “The  F.B  L,  First  National  Bank. 
American  Express  Company,  et  al.  Where  were  you  when  1 
needed  you  at  my  forgery  trial?” 


THE  IDEAL  NAME  FOR  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  may 
well  be  that  of  the  associate  editor  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union:  Pope  Haley. 


TITLE  TIME — How'ard  A.  Ellis,  night  city  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  writes  a  column  on 
Saturdays  for  the  Living  Section  called  “Ellis  in  onderland.” 
He  first  used  the  title  in  Desert  Airman  back  in  1951  at  the 
Davis-Monthan  .\ir  Force  Base,  Tucson. 


A  STEWARD  AND  STEWARDESS  met  in  an  optional 
karate  class  at  .American  Airlines  training  school  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  the  sparring  match  led  to  the  altar.  Headlined  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  story:  “Chop!  Chop!  That’s  Love  Story.” 


Getting  to  know  us 
better.  Faster. 


D.\ISY  IS  A  26-YE.\R-OLD  COW  out  in  .41pena,  Michigan, 
and  producer  of  over  300.000  pounds  of  milk  so  far  in  her 
career.  Human  age  equivalent  would  be  182  years.  So  the 
Detroit  News  gave  Daisy  a  photo  story  and  headline  accolade: 
“Old  Daisy — cream  of  the  herd.” 


Since  July  8,  you  have  been  reading  in  this 
space  something  about  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  .  .  .  about  its  outstanding  newspapers  in 
Norfolk,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.C., 
its  overall  operating  philosophy  and  something 
about  its  personnel. 

This  series  of  ads  has  been  able  to  touch 
only  on  the  highlights  of  some  of  the  basic  tenets 
under  which  we  operate.  They  have  stressed 
leadership  and  quality,  but  we  would  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  what  these  words  really  mean  in 
the  Landmark  organization. 

We  now  have  a  brochure  available  that  tells 
about  the  operations  of  the  newspapers  and  other 
Landmark  information  services.  This  24-page 
booklet  won’t  make  the  best  seller  list,  but  it  pro¬ 
files  the  people  and  policies  of  this  versatile  com¬ 
munications  organization. 

For  a  copy,  just  write  to  John  Colburn,  vice 
president.  Landmark  Communications,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va.  23501. 


WOMEN’S  LIB  HAS  A  SQUEEZED  TINY  FOOT  in  the 
door  of  one  of  the  last  sanctuaries  of  male  supremacy — -the 
press  box  at  Alabama’s  Auburn  University  football  stadium, 
commented  an  .\P  story  lead.  “But  if  you  think  sports  writers 
and  broadcasters  who  cover  Auburn’s  games  are  going  to  file 
a  protest,  forget  it.  W^atching  the  curvy  campus  cuties  cavort¬ 
ing  around  the  presshox  sure  beats  peering  at  piled-up  muscles 
on  the  field  below.”  The  girls  hand  out  statistics  on  home 
games,  but  the  AP  man  observed  that  the  girls’  vital  statistics 
are  somewhat  more  interesting. 


W  RITER  FINDS  .\W  ARD  NO  PUT-ON  punned  the  head 
for  an  Orlando  Sentinel  Florida  Magazine  story  by  Jean  Yoth- 
ers.  Jean  had  been  asked  to  attend  ceremonies  at  a  nudist 
resort  to  receive  the  American  Sunbathers  Award  for  best  re¬ 
porting  on  nudism  by  a  non-nude.  Representative  Florida 
newspapers  had  been  invited,  and  nobody  showed  except  Jean 
— and  the  nudes.  “Flanked  by  flesh  and  feeling  conspicuous 
being  the  only  body  dressed,  you  conduct  an  eyehall-to-eyeball 
interview  in  the  clubhouse  snackbar  so  that  those  who  had 
been  selected  to  be  the  spokespersons  in  the  press  conference 
could  air  their  opinions  on  nudism,”  wrote  Jean. 


HERE’S  A  VINTAGE  “SHORT  TAKE”  that  came  to  E&P 
recently  and  was  passed  along  to  Catch-lines  because  the  yel¬ 
lowed  paste-up  is  dated  July  21,  1966  and  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  my  alma  mater,  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Perhaps  our  correspondent  was  cleaning  out  the  attic,  started 
reading  some  old  issues,  and  came  across  this:  “One  of  the 
beauties  frankly  stated  that  she  had  worn  two  sets  of  false 
eyelashes  on  the  top  eyelash  and  one  set  of  false  eyelashes  on 
the  first  floor.” 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virqinian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


SEE  HOW  THE  HEADS  ROLL— And  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  ran  several  circle-cropped  head  shots,  rolling 
upside  down  and  sideways,  as  a  side-bar  for  Fred  Hamilton’s 
story  on  how  many  public  officials  had  been  fired  or  forced  to 
resign  in  nine  months  of  Mayor  Rizzo’s  term  in  oflfice. 
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LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


/ 


PASCAGOULA 


The  boom  continues  .  .  .  from  shipbuilding,  to  petro  chemicals, 
to  housing  starts  .  .  .  the  Mobile-Pascagoula  market  sets  the 
pace  for  Gulf  Coast  growth. 

Get  in  “today’s  scene”  through  the  papers  read  by  the  shapers 
of  the  new  south  . . . 


-PRESS-REGISTER 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1972 — 25,058 
Renewal  rate — 76.97% 


Strike  against  CBS 

I  he  raniihtations  of  tlie  strike  by  the  Hroadcast  Television  and 
Radio  Engineers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
against  the  (^olinnbi.a  Broadcasting  System  are  not  only  frightening 
but  ominous. 

The  strike  was  called  near  the  conclusion  of  the  political  campaign 
before  Election  Day  and  for  purely  political  reasons  major  canditlates 
in  both  parties  refused  to  cross  picket  lines  to  fulfdl  commitments  to 
appear  on  scheduled  TBS  programs.  Late  last  week,  in  the  absence 
of  a  picket  line,  the  Democratic  National  Camimittee  unilaterally 
made  an  offhand  judgment  about  the  merits  of  the  CBS-union  dispute 
and  barred  that  network’s  film  crew  from  covering  a  post-election 
news  conference.  ^Ve  have  to  agree  with  the  president  of  TBS  News 
who  |)rotested  this  “outrageous  attempt  to  dictate  who  shall  or  shall 
not  cover  you  and  other  Democratic  parts  jieople  ami  events.’’ 

The  sanctity  of  the  picket  line  in  our  present  scheme  of  things  has 
alwavs  been  a  frightening  weapon  often  misused  ami  abused.  Expand 
this  new  union  technitpie  of  restrictitig  the  news  coverage  of  |)eople 
and  cvetits  to  onlv  the  “right”  atid  “accepted”  groups  and  there  are 
no  words  to  describe  the  possibilities.  Will  the  strike  of  guildsmen, 
jjressmen,  t\ pographers,  etc.,  in  one  city  be  used  to  prevent  reporters 
for  that  or  alliliated  pa])crs  from  covering  the  White  House  or  State 
Department  or  Democratic  headcpiarters  by  the  simple  device  of  a 
picket  line.  Sounds  absurd!  But  is  it? 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


More  of  the  same  on  tv 

Oil  November  1  in  this  space  we  noted  a  study  done  by  the  director 
of  the  .School  of  Tommunications  at  the  University  of  Washington 
which  forcefullv  countered  the  television  claim  that  it  is  the  most 
dominant  and  trusted  source  of  news  for  the  .-Xmerican  jieojile. 

Last  week,  EfkP  reportetl  on  a  study  made  for  Meilia  Cieneral  news- 
jiapers  in  Richmond,  \’a.,  which  found  that  in  homes  with  television 
set  turned  on,  only  IE’",  coukl  name  any  sponsor,  jiroduct,  or  t\pe  of 
jiroihut  being  mentioned. 

In  the  same  issue,  Leo  Bogart  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  wrote 
about  a  recentlv  jniblished  technical  report  of  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  Cien¬ 
eral  on  “Television  and  Social  Behavior”  reporting  on  media  audience 
data  collected  bv  W.  R.  Simmons  from  19(')7  to  11)70  which  reveals 
that  of  the  people  do  not  see  even  one  network  news  progr.un 

during  a  two-week  period.” 

Lhe  evidence  has  been  gathered  and  is  plentifully  available  to 
reject  the  mvth  of  television  dominance  as  a  news  medium.  If  anv  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  publisher  permits  that  myth  to  be  perpetuated  in  his 
news  columns  in  the  future  without  rebuttal,  he  is  out  of  his  skull. 

Philippines  press 

President  Eerdinand  Marcos  may  have  had  adecpiate  justification 
for  imposing  martial  law  in  the  Philipjiines  eight  weeks  ago  but  his 
suppression,  censorship  and  plans  for  future  control  of  the  press 
through  licensing  is  tcj  be  deplored.  If  it  was  his  intention  to  build 
a  more  responsible  press,  it  cannot  be  done  that  way.  Licensing  of 
newspapers  on  a  six-month  basis  can  only  jiroduce  a  controlled  press 
subservient  to  the  licensor.  Such  controls,  once  imposed,  rarely  are  re¬ 
laxed  or  rescinded.  Ereeclom  is  then  non-existent. 
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JOURNALISM  IN  FRANCE 
By  Jerry  H.  Simpson  Jr. 

Newsmen  who  would  like  to  have  a 
month’s  vacation  in  summer,  please  raise 
your  hands.  How  about  an  extra  week  in 
winter?  Okay?  And  a  four-hour  work  day. 
Say,  7-11  p.m.?  Sound  good? 

According  to  Jean  Michel  Atidineau, 
that’s  the  life  of  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  the  provincial  daily,  Centre- 
Presse,  published  in  Poitiers,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Poitou  and  once  the  home  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

Audineau  sat  down  the  other  day  and 
explained  to  a  visiting  American  newsman 
what  journalism  is  like  in  France — outside 
of  Paris. 
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Centre-Presse  publishes  a  14-page  paper 
six  days  a  week — no  Sunday  edition.  Staff¬ 
ers  work  all  six  days,  and  hours  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  beats  and  assignments.  The  av¬ 
erage  work  week  is  light,  but  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  heavy,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
overtime  pay.  The  paper  has  about  50 
persons  in  the  newsroom,  most  of  them 
specialists,  all  of  them  members  of  guilds 
or  unions.  (Throughout  France,  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  employed  than  would  be  the  case 
for  a  similar  operation  in  the  States.)  The 
average  salary,  according  to  Audineau,  is 
2,000  francs  a  month.  This  is  S400  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange. 

The  paper  is  noticeably  different  from 
American  papers  in  four  ways:  1.  the  front 
page  is  crammed  with  headlines.  A  single 
head  may  use  three  01  four  fonts  of  type. 
Most  of  them  refer  the  reader  to  the  back 
page  or  the  next-to-last  page.  Front  page 
stories  are  short,  some  no  longer  than  one 
paragraph. 

2.  The  paper  carries  little  advertising. 
The  average  issue  totalling  2,352  inches  in 
its  8-column  layout  has  115  inches  of  ads, 
plus  a  half-page  of  classifieds.  The  average 
display  ad  is  4.41  column  inches.  Quarter- 
page  ads  or  larger  are  unknown. 

Obviously,  the  paper  makes  its  money  on 
circulation  rather  than  advertising.  Centre- 
Presse  sells  about  150,000  per  day  at  15 
cents  a  copy. 

3.  The  paper  has  no  editorial  page.  By 
American  standards,  the  news  itself  is 


editorialized.  Reporters  write  about  crimes 
as  luridly  as  the  old  Police  Gazette,  mak¬ 
ing  free  use  of  terms  such  as  “murderer” 
(before  the  accused  has  been  tried)  with 
no  modifiers  such  as  “alleged.” 

Libel  suits  are  rare.  If  someone  thinks 
he  has  been  mistreated  in  the  press,  he 
has  the  right  to  reply — and  to  have  his 
reply  printed. 

4.  Pages  are  not  numbered.  However,  the 
same  items  appear  every  day  in  tlie  same 
place — the  comics,  the  crossword  jiiizzle, 
the  classifieds,  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news,  sports,  farm  market  news.  etc. 

The  second  and  third  pages  are  devoted 
to  news  of  Poitiers,  a  university  city  of 
slightly  less  than  100,000.  Here  one  finds 
the  same  sort  of  coverage  one  would  expect 
in  any  small  town  daily:  news  of  tlie  an¬ 
nual  election  of  Rotary  Club  officers:  a 
couple’s  50th  wedding  anniversary;  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  town’s  oldest  (107  years) 
citizen.  Major  and  minor  traffic  accidents; 
lists  of  graduates;  marriage  licenses  issued; 
statements  by  local  officials.  Half  of  the 
following  page  (page  4,  if  one  is  counting) 
is  devoted  to  similar  news  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  suburbs. 

This  is  followed  by  a  page  and  a  half 
of  smaller  announcements  from  outlying 
towns  and  villages.  Many  staffers  have  as¬ 
signments  which  consist  of  calling  the  town 
halls  of  two  or  three  such  towns  each 
morning,  finding  out  what,  if  anything,  is 
going  on  (usually  it  isn’t  much),  writing 
8-12  inches  of  copy,  then  calling  it  a  day. 

Reporters  never  cover  routine  meetings. 
When  they  do  go  out  to  cover  something, 
such  as  a  festival  or  wreck,  they  use  a 
company  car.  Most  reporters  double  as 
photographers  and  some  of  them  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  by  stringing  for  the 
major  dailies  in  Paris,  Lyon,  Bordeaux  and 
Marseilles. 

There’s  no  educational  requirement  for 
reporters;  few  outside  of  the  major  cities 
have  university  degrees.  Journalism  schools 
do  not  exist.  However,  French  education 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  America,  and  the 
“high  school”  graduate  here  may  well  have 
studied  as  much  as  a  college  graduate  in 
the  States. 

Most  French  papers  are  heavy  on 
sports  coverage;  Centre-Presse  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  \  bicycle  race  around  France  is 
front  page  news.  Soccer,  tennis,  chess,  are 
all  reported.  But  the  American  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  baseball  fan  is  out  of  luck 
unless  he  can  get  his  hands  on  a  copy  of 
the  International  Herald-Tribune.  The 
French  think  the  Mets  are  members  of  an 
opera  company  and  that  the  Giants  are 
great  big  men.  They  could  care  less  about 
baseball. 

Centre-Presse  gets  its  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  from  two  wire  services,  but 
credits  neither.  Nor  does  it  give  its  own 
reporters  by-lines.  This  anonymity  adds  to 
the  awe  in  which  French  journalists  are 
held  by  readers,  who  think  they  are  om¬ 
niscient  and  that  they  travel  everywhere. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason,  journalism  is  a 
more  highly  respected  profession  in  France 
than  it  is  in  .\merica,  especially  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

French  news  stories,  translated  literally, 
have  a  strange  ring  to  .American  ears.  Here 
are  two  examples  in  their  entirety: 

“Paris — One  hold-up  has  been  committed 
yesterday  evening  in  the  offices  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  If  'ines  of  Geteor  at  the  tcare- 
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houses  of  Percy. 

“A  little  before  20  hours,  three  gangsters 
armed  and  masked  have  surprised  the 
guardian  of  the  warehouse  and  of  him  have 
constrained  to  open  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  where  they  are  finding  two  more  em¬ 
ployees. 

“These  bad  actors  have  obliged  them  to 
open  the  strongbox  and  have  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  120,000  francs.” 

Another: 

“The  farmers  of  Bias  ( Lot-et-Garonne) 
find  that  the  water  of  irrigation  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Therefore,  they  have  decided  of 
not  to  pay  the  receipts  of  the  additive — 
the  part  of  each  one  is  225  francs — destined 
to  fill  the  deficit  of  their  syndicate  of  ir¬ 
rigation.  They  have  sent  as  notice  of  their 
protestation  these  receipts  to  the  governor 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  accompanied  by  one  let¬ 
ter  exposing  their  principal  motives  of  mal- 
contentment. 

“These  farmers  accuse:  one  has  seen  too 
large,  say  they,  one  station  of  pumpage 
which  has  been  constructed  for  to  furnish 
three  times  more  of  water  than  it  is  not 
necessary.” 

French  newspapers  may  seem  strange, 
hut  never  dull. 

Jerry  H.  Simpson  Jr.,  who  is  on  a  free¬ 
lance  writing  tour  in  Europe,  has  worked 
as  reporter  and  editor  for  newspapers  in 
V  irginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
**'!(' 

CLARIFICATION 

Two  points  of  clarification  on  your  report 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  panel 
on  which  I  appeared. 

1.  Our  newspapers  provide  photographs 
to  authorities  only  if  the  jihotographs  have 
been  published.  We  do  not  furnish  prints 
of  unpublished  pictures. 

2.  There  is  no  newsman’s  privilege  law  in 
Minnesota. 

John  R.  Finnegan 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Executive  editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press. 

Short  Takes 

The  BFA  are  satisfied  with  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  last  week’s  referees  lecture  at 
the  National  Stadium  where  approximate¬ 
ly  18  parsons  show'ed  up. — Hamilton 
(Bermuda)  Royal  Gazette. 

>!*  ❖  * 

DISPLAY  AD:  Slightly  Irreggular  M  . 
.  .  S  .  .  .  towels  $1.99  bath — Warren  (0.) 
T  rihwne. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jockey  R.  .  .  C  .  .  .  was  hospitalized  .  .  . 
after  he  was  run  over  by  a  hose  at  Play¬ 
fair  Race  Track. — Oregon  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

F  .  .  .  said  he  doesn’t  remember  how  his 
parents  got  into  the  clothing  business — “I 
was  only  2  at  the  time” — but  he  knows  his 
father  was  a  widow  dresser  before  he  got 
married. — Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal. 
«  ♦  ♦ 

“Basically  it’s  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  bears,  and  ham  or  beef  bones 
aie  usually  used.” — Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

^  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Growing  Up  in  New  York  City 


It  means  growing  up  in  a  neighborhood.  Like 
Bensonhurst,  Astoria,  Hunt’s  Point,  Travis, 
Yorkville.  Some  New  York  neighborhoods  are 
good.  Some  not  so.  Growing  up  in  New  York 
isn’t  always  easy.  Growing  up  never  was.  You 
learn  fast  in  New  York.  And  there’s  always 
something  doing. 

There’s  an  Olympic  Crew  Racing 
Course  up  in  the  Bronx,  for  example,  and 
practically  every  weekend  when  the  weather 
is  mild  there’s  an  exciting  race  to  watch.  Many 
out-of-towners,  who  see  only  midtown 
Manhattan,  wouldn’t  know  this.  Manhattan, 
after  all,  is  just  one  of  the  islands  of  this  city 
by  the  sea.  There  are  more  than  60  bridges 
connecting  the  city’s  five  boroughs.  The  city’s 
eight  beaches  accommodate  over  55,000,000 
bathers  every  year. 


This  is  all  part  of  the  life  of  the  city. 
Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the  fierce 
competition,  the  action,  the  business  of  the 
most  dynamic  city  on  earth.  There  are  more 
than  $80,000,000,000 on  deposit  in  New  York’s 
commercial  banks.  That’s  about  four  times 
the  amount  on  deposit  in  banks  in  Chicago. 

For  well  over  a  century  The  New  York 
Times  has  been  watching  New  York  grow.  It’s 
a  ^eat  city  to  grow  up  in.  And  if  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned,  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  We  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 
We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody.  New 
York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

Sl)c  ^'cUt  JJork 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 


Pelham  Bay.  Bronx 


Wallace  adds  spice  to  readers’  recipes 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Five  public  figures  expressed  what  they 
felt  w’ere  major  shortcomings  with  news¬ 
papers  at  a  “Meet  the  Readers’’  panel 
session  during  the  Associated  Pi-ess  Man¬ 
aging  Editois  convention  (November  14) 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  session,  attended  by  about  500  edi¬ 
tors,  wives  and  guests,  was  upstaged  by 
the  unscheduled  appearance  of  Alabama 
Governor  George  Wallace,  who  came  to 


Kansas  City  with  his  wife,  Coiley  Wal¬ 
lace,  one  of  the  participants  on  the  panel. 

It  was  the  longest  public  appearance  by 
Wallace  since  he  was  cripjiled  by  a  gun¬ 
shot  in  Laurel,  Maryland,  last  May. 

Seated  in  a  wheel-chair  and  speaking 
from  notes  scribbled  on  five  or  six  enve¬ 
lopes,  Wallace  gave  the  editors,  most  of 
whom  had  published  post-election  inter¬ 
views  with  President  Nixon  and  Senator 
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McGovern,  his  assessment  of  w’hy  the 
Democrats  lost  the  election  in  a  landslide 
and  announced  his  intention  to  “continue 
to  stay  involved”  in  politics. 

Wallace  said  he  would  fight  to  get  his 
stand  on  positions  into  the  Democratic 
platform  at  meetings  with  party  leaders. 
He  expressed  bitterness  toward  the  party 
for  not  paying  more  attention  to  him  in 
1972.  He  said  his  strong  northern  voter 
support  in  the  primaries  entitled  him  to 
more  of  a  say  in  the  party’s  platform. 

{Continued  on  page  11) 


APME  urged  to  adopt 


uniform  ethics 

Should  reporters  be  allowed  to  hold 
down  outside  jobs? 

Should  newsmen  accept  free  gifts? 
These  two  questions  are  examined  in  the 
first  report  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors. 

Views  on  these  two  old,  and  controversi¬ 
al  practices  cover  50  pages  of  the  72-page 
report  that  w’as  released  this  w'eek  by 
George  N.  Gill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  also  report¬ 
ed  on  two  other  areas — local  press  coun¬ 
cils  and  whether  Journalism  is  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

Gill  said  questions  dealing  with  “free¬ 
bies”  and  moonlighting  had  in  some  cases 
touched  tender  nerves.  One  editor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  said  he  was  reluctant  to  reply  to 
questions  about  free  gift  policies  because 
he  was  afraid  the  answers  might  make  it 
look  like  “we  were  running  a  whore¬ 
house.” 

Speaking  for  what  he  assumed  was  the 
whole  committee.  Gill  said  the  conclusion 
had  been  reached  that  the  time  had  come 
for  APME  to  “encourage  the  foi-mulation 
of  some  sort  of  Code  of  Professional  Stan¬ 
dards  that  could  be  adopted  by  individual 
newspapers.”  Gill  recommended  that  this 
assignment  be  the  “first  order  of  business 
for  next  year’s  committee  to  tackle.” 

“If  we  don’t  move  in  this  direction 
somebody  else  might — indeed,  there  are 
those  who  say  somebody  else  will,”  he 
warned. 

Paul  Poorman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Neu's,  handled  the  study  of  out¬ 
side  activities.  His  surv'ey,  mailed  to  910 
newspapers,  drew  229  responses.  They 
pi-oduced  a  mixed  bag  of  policies  and 
opinions  regarding  reporters  taking  out¬ 
side  employment  or  holding  public  office 
or  becoming  involved  in  politics. 

Poorman  summed  up:  “The  question  of 
outside  activities  will  not  go  away.  The 
newspaper  will  have  to  choose  some 
ground  and  hold  it.  And  its  employees  will 
want  to  know  just  what  that  stand  is.” 

The  committee  approached  the  question 


code 

of  “freebies”  from  three  points  of  view: 
the  editor,  public  relations  man,  and  re¬ 
porter. 

The  editor’s  view  was  conducted  by 
Larry  Newman,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News.  His  detailed  question¬ 
naire,  which  inquired  about  problems, 
ranging  from  junkets  to  free  baseball 
tickets,  was  answered  by  more  than  200 
editors. 

Here  are  selected  questions  and  replies 
from  tbe  report: 

1.  If  a  local  business  or  industry  is 
flying  a  group  to  an  event  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  and  one  or  more  seats  are  available 
will  you  accept  an  invitation  to  send  a 
reporter  along  free  of  charge? 

Yes . 65.3% 

No . .30.1% 

2.  Do  you  rule  out  all  gifts? 

Yes  20.7%. 

No  74.8% 

3.  Does  your  newspaper  regularly  ac¬ 
cept  a  number  of  complimentary  tickets  to 
theaters  or  movie  houses? 

Yes . 42% 

No . 55.5% 

4.  Will  your  sports  editor  or  sports 
wiiter  in  a  given  field  or  any  other  news 
.staffer  accept  season  tickets  in  a  choice 
location  for  college  or  professional  sports 
free  or  at  a  special  rate? 


Yes . .50.5% 

No . 44.6% 


5.  Do  you  allow  your  sports  editor  or 
your  sports  writers  to  serve  as  an¬ 
nouncers  or  as  official  scorers  at  college 
or  professional  events? 

Yes  23.4% 

Scorer  onlv  19.7% 

No  ‘  5.32% 

6  If  TWA  or  United  Airlines  should 
inaugurate  service  between  your  town 
and,  say  New  York  and  invite  you  and 
half  a  dozen  of  your  news  people  for  a 
funfilled  inaugural  flight,  would  you  be 
inclined  to  accept? 

Yes  .  40.4% 

Yes,  if  necessary  5.2% 

No  49.2% 

The  public  relations  man’s  view  of 


Wilmington  Journal 
wins  APME  citation 

Tbe  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
conferred  their  Public  Service  Award  on 
the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  Evening  Journal 
for  its  expo.se  of  heroin  distribution  in  the 
state. 

The  judges  characterized  the  Journal’s 
series  as  “the  gutsiest  piece  of  Journal¬ 
ism”  they  had  seen.  It  involved  publica¬ 
tion  of  tbe  names  of  beroin  pushers  and 
tbe  places  where  heroin  was  being  sold, 
with  pictures  of  the  outlets  that  included 
several  places  of  business  of  advertisers. 

None  of  it  was  privileged  information 
but  up  to  last  week,  when  the  judging  of 
10  entries  in  the  APME  competition  was 
concluded,  none  of  it  had  been  challenged. 


“freebies”  was  handled  by  Kurt  Luedtke, 
assistant  executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  who  presently  is  on  a  sab¬ 
batical. 

He  solicited  the  cooperation  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  America  in  send¬ 
ing  out  questionnaires  to  6,500  members 
of  PRS.4.  He  got  2,108  replies. 

83%  said  neither  their  organization  nor 
clients  give  news  staffers  things  of  value 
which  are  not  available  to  the  general 
public. 

Of  those  giving  items  of  value  35%  said 
the  reason  is  to  obtain  “more  favorable 
coverage  results.”  31%  said  they  did  it 
because  the  press  expects  to  receive  gifts. 

While  41.6%  of  the  editors  said  they  had 
tightened  up  on  their  “freebie”  policies  in 
the  past  10  years,  86%  of  the  pr  men 
responding  said  they  had  not  changed  pol¬ 
icies  in  regard  to  offering  things  of  value 
to  the  i)ress  in  the  last  five  years. 

Of  those  pr  firms  that  have  changed, 
51%  of  the  respondents  said  the  change 
was  to  offer  fewer  things  of  value. 

Interesting  observations  on  the  subject 
were  supplied  by  Carol  Sutton,  editor  of 
Today's  Living  for  the  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville. 

Miss  Sutton  undertook  the  assignment 
of  covering  three  major  fashion  presenta¬ 
tions  (two  in  New  York,  one  in  Montre¬ 
al),  not  for  the  fashion  news  but  for  the 
“freebies”  involved. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editor  pushes 
for  ads  on  tv 
to  win  readers 

A  hard-hittinp  advertising  campaipn  to 
win  back  newspaper  readers  lost  to  televi¬ 
sion  was  proposed  this  week  as  a  project 
for  the  Associated  Press  Manapinp  Edi¬ 
tors  by  its  president,  Wendell  C.  Phillijipi. 

In  remarks  delivered  at  the  39th  annual 
APME  convention  in  Kansas  City 
(November  14),  Phillippi  called  upon  the 
proup  to  “concern  itself  with  the  millions 
of  nonieaders.” 

“Our  problem,”  the  Ivdianapolis  Xews 
manapinp  editor  said,  “is  one  of  motiva¬ 
tion — motivation  to  read  the  newspaper.” 

“We  now  have  two  penerations  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  been  mesmerized  by  televi¬ 
sion.  The  truth  is  that  many  of  them  do 
not  know  what  they  are  missinp  and  we 
have  failed  to  tell  them,”  he  asserted. 

In  preparinp  for  the  campaipn,  which 
he  suppested  mipht  he  run  as  commercials 
on  television  to  reach  the  non-reader, 
Phillippi  said  APME  should  find  out  why 
some  people  don’t  read  newspapers  and 
what  a  newspaper  should  have  in  it  to 
attract  new  readers. 

With  that  information  in  hand,  he  said 
ads  could  he  created  alonp  these  lines: 

•  “Slow  down  and  read  a  newspaper 
every  day.” 

•  “Do  you  know  what  you  are  missinp 
by  not  readinp  a  newspaper  everyday?” 

•  Or  “Did  you  mi.ss  the  ‘why’  of  today’s 
news?  Read  a  newspaper.” 

In  Phillippi’s  view  there  is  too  much 
“slam-banp,  thank-you-ma’am”  item  con¬ 
densation  in  newspapers,  playinp  into  the 
hands  of  television. 

Phillippi  said  the  APME  should  under¬ 
take  a  state-hy-state  survey  to  make  sure 
“all  of  our  conpressmen  understand  the 
need  for  reporter  shield  lepislation  and 
that  we  overcome  the  obstacles  to  this 
poal  in  order  to  achieve  it  in  the  minimum 
of  time.” 

Phillippi  said  a  “national  Shield  Law  is 
imperative,  one  that  provides  an  absolute 
shield  for  a  leporter’s  investipative  sour¬ 
ces.” 

While  waitinp  lepislation  action,  Phil¬ 
lippi  said  the  APME  should  consider  set- 
tinp  aside  funds  from  its  treasury  to  pro¬ 
vide  lepal  and  peisonal  aid,  if  needed,  for 
newspaperman  who  are  jailed  for  refus- 
inp  to  disclose  the  sources  of  information. 

Phillippi  used  the  platform  also  to  issue 
a  formal  challenpe  to  President  Nixon  to 
“make  pood  a  promise  to  declassify  more 
information  on  military  and  civilian  mat¬ 
ters  which  was  made  followinp  publication 
of  the  Pentapon  Paper  in  1971.” 

Concerninp  the  infrequency  of  Pres¬ 
idential  news  conferences  Phillippi  said 
he  hoped  APME  would  continue  to  work 
to  solve  the  problem  and  that  each  editor 
would  make  sure  that  stories  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  press  conferences  and  attempts 
to  pet  them  are  published. 

Better  liaison  with  schools 

Phillippi  took  credit  for  layinp  the 
piound  work  for  better  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  journalism  schools  and  newspapers. 
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He  left  the  editors  with  this  advice:  “If 
you  want  better  journalism  school  pradu- 
ates,  you  had  better  start  spendinp  time 
on  collepe  camjjuses  to  find  out  what  is 
poinp  on.  It  is  time  we  sjient  more  time 
discussinp  subject  matter  with  our  peers 
on  campus.  We  need  to  observe  classes. 
Journalism  .students  don’t  need  to  know 
just  type  faces,  head  counts,  etc.  They 
need  to  understand  the  difference  between 
a  bond  and  debenture,  about  zoninp,  about 
l)ropei’ty  taxes,  statistical  analysis,  the 
stock  market  and  other  areas  of  leport- 
inp. 

‘•.4t  the  same  tme,  journalism  school 
deans  and  i)rofesors  should  s))end  more 
time  in  newsrooms.” 


Code  of  ethics 

{C(niti)iU(d  from  pnfje  9) 

Not  countinp  the  door  prizes,  which  she 
did  not  win,  nor  the  invitations  to  visit 
showiooms  and  purchase  dres.ses  for 
wholesale  minus  a  editor’s  discount. 

Miss  Sutton  filled  a  suitcase  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  $2.i0  in  “freebies”  durinp  the  two- 
week  sj>ree. 

She  reports  that  not  every  news))aper 
rejwrter  accepted  the  free  pifts  and  social 
events.  But  many  did. 

She  disclosed  that  the  two-week  junket 
co.st  her  publisher  about  $S00  (includinp 
the  sent  to  the  Government  of  Que¬ 
bec)  for  the  Montreal  plane  ticket  and 
excludinp  the  postape  for  returninp  the 
pifts). 

However,  Miss  Sutton  feels  that  the 
two  weeks  spent  seeinp  the  shows  does 
pive  the  reporter  a  “preat  deal  of  in- 
foimation  about  clothinp  desipn  and 
fabric  and  prices  for  their  readers.” 

C.  Donald  Peterson,  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  traces 
the  bepinninp  of  the  Minnesota  Press 
Council,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  in  his 
report.  Justice  Peterson  discusses  how  it 
functions,  and  includes  its  rules  of 

Itiocedure  alonp  with  commentary. 

Ralph  Holsinper.  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Indiana  University,  and  William 
Chapman,  manapinp  editor  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times,  teamed  uj)  to  jjrovide 
some  views  on  what  the  .APME  termed  a 
“critical  question” — Just  what  are  we?  A 
craft?  An  art?  A  skill?  A  callinp?  A 

trade?  A  job?  A  business  Or  a  profes¬ 
sion?” 

Professional  standards 

Holsinper  suppests  that  there  should  be 
some  minimum  educational  standards  es¬ 
tablished  for  journali.sts. 

He  listed  the  followinp: 

A  solid  proundinp  in  the  history  of 

Journalism. 

A  course  in  the  press  and  society,  or  the 
medias  social  institutions. 

A  course  in  press  law,  broader  than  a 
lot  of  “don’ts”  about  libel. 

Writinp  skills  other  than  conventional 
news  writinp. 

Techniques  of  reportinp,  writinp  and 
editinp,  with  more  emphasis  on  “why” 
than  on  “how.” 

Journalism  courses  should  make  up  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  student’s  col¬ 
lege  work. 

EDITOR 


4  papers  fighting 
press  censorship 
cited  hy  APME 

The  Associated  Press  Manapinp  Editors 
Association  awarded  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  citations  to  four  newspapers  (Novem¬ 
ber  16)  for  their  fipht  to  maintain  and 
broaden  press  freedoms. 

Receivinp  the  citations  at  the  .APME 
convention  in  Kansas  City  were: 

Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  for  uncovering  new  information 
about  the  My  Lai  massacre  and  opening 
additional  Army  records  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  for  open¬ 
ing  new  channels  of  information  in  the 
community  and  protecting  the  public’s 
right  to  know  by  resisting  demands  it  halt 
investigations  of  local  problems. 

Carry  (Pa.)  Eveniny  Journal,  for  refu¬ 
sal  to  accept  ])rior  censorship  in  juvenile 
court  cases. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  for  its  “courage¬ 
ous  decision”  to  force  open  city  council 
meetings  through  court  action. 

For  ‘lop  performance’ 

The  APME  pave  its  ninth  annual  “top 
performance”  awards  for  -AP  staffers  to 
Hugh  .Mulligan,  si)ecial  correspondent, 
and  Huynh  Cong  “Nick”  Ut,  Saigon  pho¬ 
tographer.  Each  receives  $500. 

Mulligan,  a  roving  reporter  based  in 
London  was  singled  out  by  the  editors  for 
his  stories  from  China  durinp  President’s 

Ut,  wounded  October  26  for  the  third 
time  in  his  Vietnam  coverage,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  a  picture  of  Vietnamese  children 
fleeing  a  napalm  attack. 

For  the  first  time,  the  judges  awarded  a 
“fir.st  honorable  mention,”  among  the  re¬ 
porters.  This  went  to  Jean  Heller  of  the 
AP  Special  .Assignment  Team,  based  in 
Wa.shinpton,  for  exposing  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  experiment  in  which  black 
males  were  denied  treatment  for  syphilis. 

Honorable  mentions  among  the  repor¬ 
ters  went  to  Kathryn  Johnson,  Atlanta, 
for  an  inteiview  with  Lt.  William  Galley; 
Ren  De  Forest,  Buffalo,  for  an  account  of 
why  motorists  failed  to  help  a  little  girl 
assaulted  and  left  stranded  on  a  highway; 
and  Edward  Blanche,  London,  for  his 
“Children  of  Hate”  story  from  Northern 
Iieland. 

Four  members  of  the  AP  Special  As¬ 
signment  team  in  Washington  received 
honorable  mention  for  their  pursuit  of 
background  copy  on  Arthur  Bremer,  who 
shot  Alabama  Governor  George  Wallace. 
They  included  Miss  Heller,  H.  L. 
Schwartz  III,  G,  C.  Thelen  Jr.  and  Dick 
Barnes. 

Photographers  receivinp  honorable 
mention  were:  Horst  Faas,  Singapore, 
and  Michel  Laurent,  Paris,  Bangladesh 
execution  pictures;  Jim  Kerlin,  Miami, 
plane  hijacking;  Harry  Cabluck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  highway  collision;  Jim  Palmer, 
Washington,  Sarny  Davis  Jr.  embraces 
President  Nixon;  Bob  Daugherty,  Wash¬ 
ington,  elated  McGovern  supporters  dur¬ 
inp  the  Democratic  convention,  and  Rusty 
Kennedy,  Philadelphia,  World  Series. 
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Pay  cut  order  jeopardizes 
New  York  City  newspapers 


“In  the  event  the  Federal  Government 
establishes  a  program  of  wage  controls 
during  the  term  of  this  Agreement  and 
should  such  program  prohibit,  nullify  or 
reduce  any  scheduled  wage  increases 
provided  for  employees  during  the  term  of 
this  Agreement,  the  Union  shall  have  the 
right  to  terminate  this  Agreement  as  of 
the  date  such  wage  increase  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective.” 

When  the  publishers  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  accepted  that  clause — 
proposed  by  the  unions — in  contracts  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  June,  1970,  there  was  only 
mild  speculation  that  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  impose  wage  and  price  con¬ 
trols  to  check  inflation  in  the  nation’s 
economy. 

The  full  impact  of  the  clause  struck 
with  a  frightening  thud  on  the  newspaper 
industry  in  New  York  City  this  week 
when  the  Pay  Board  sliced  3  percent  from 
the  11  percent  wage  increase  that  was  to 


Wallace  at  APME 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Mrs.  Wallace,  who  appeared  before  her 
husband,  prefaced  her  remarks  by  stating 
that  her  opinions  were  her  own.  “The  only 
advice  I  got  from  my  husband,”  she  said, 
“was  not  to  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth.” 

Mrs.  Wallace  said  she  had  “no  criticism 
of  the  press,  personally.”  However,  she 
said  there  were  areas  in  which  politicians 
could  be  given  fairer  treatment.  Most  of 
them  related  to  Gov.  Wallace,  her  main 
complaint  being  the  practice  of  reporters 
to  “color  people  by  quoting  in  dialect.” 
She  also  objected  to  stories  that  described 
her  husband  as  having  “little  eyes,  pale 
skin,  and  looking  so  tired.” 

She  made  a  special  point  of  asking  the 
editors  not  to  run  any  more  “bad  looking 
pictures”  of  the  Governor,  and  to  print 
more  stories  about  his  mother,  who,  she 
said,  goes  practically  unnoticed  in  the 
press  although  she  is  an  accomplished  pi¬ 
anist. 

Mrs.  Wallace  said  she  would  like  to  see 
the  questions  published  along  with  the 
answers  in  interview  stories. 

Time  to  be  boring 

Others  on  the  panel  w’ere  Howard  Sam¬ 
uels,  who  set  up  the  off-track  betting 
parlors  in  New  York  City  and  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  candidate  for  Governor,  a  fact  he 
confirmed  here;  Gary  Trudeau,  author  of 
the  comic  strip,  “Doonesbury”  for  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate;  and  a  newly-elected 
Florida  state  senator,  Lori  Nelson,  who 
represents  an  area  around  Cape  Kennedy. 

Samuels  said  the  news  media  fail  to 
give  “reasoned  analysis”  to  complex  social 
issues,  and  ignore  some  entirely  because 
they  are  “too  boring”  and  therefore  won’t 
sell  newspapers  or  get  good  ratings.  Even 


run  from  March  31,  1972  until  March  30, 
1973. 

Beginning  with  next  week’s  payrolls, 
some  12,000  employees  of  the  Xew  York 
News,  the  Neiv  York  Post,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Long  Island  Press 
will  receive  less  money  than  they  have 
been  getting  since  the  first  pay  days  in 
April.  Cuts  won’t  be  the  same  for  all, 
since  the  Pay  Board  did  not  specify  dollar 
amounts  and  scales  vary  for  each  job 
category. 

Powers  asks  clarification 

Leaders  of  the  craft  unions,  particular¬ 
ly  Bertram  A.  Powers  of  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  indicated  in  statements  that 
they  would  try  to  hold  their  members 
in  line  to  prevent  a  shutdown  of  oper¬ 
ations,  at  least  until  “some  clarification” 
is  made  by  the  Pay  Board.  One  immediate 
question  is  what  percentage  of  raise 
would  be  allowed  if  the  unions  exercised 


if  these  issues  are  not  as  entertaining  as 
one  might  like,  it  is  time  for  the  press  to 
risk  being  boring,  Samuels  said. 

“It’s  time  to  take  on  the  emotional  is¬ 
sues — like  welfare  or  busing — subject 
them  to  solid  analysis,  and  thus  defuse 
them  and  make  them  less  susceptible  to 
demagogy,”  Samuels  declared.  “It’s  time 
to  take  on  the  substantive  institutional 
issues — like  tax  reform  and  money  in  poli¬ 
tics — and  subject  them  to  careful  scru¬ 
tiny,  to  educative,  analytical  reporting.” 

I'rudeau  said  he  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  code  that  all  newspaper  comic  strips 
must  be  wholesome  entertainment  and 
non-controversial  so  as  not  to  offend  chil¬ 
dren.  He  said  his  philosophy  is  that  comic 
strips  should  not  give  up  trying  to  enter¬ 
tain,  but  should  “express  themselves  in 
more  meaningful  ways.” 

Trudeau  said  he  held  a  dim  view  of 
stories  that  newspapers  print  which  only 
try  to  substantiate  an  editor’s  pre¬ 
conceived  notion. 

Doesn’t  like  ‘new  look’ 

Senator  Nelson,  a  young  and  attractive 
woman  who  ran  as  an  independent  in  the 
last  election,  with  the  support  of  Gan- 
nett’s  Today,  said  that  paper’s  recent  con¬ 
version  to  a  total  electronic  system  had 
resulted  in  “a  flock  of  typographical  er¬ 
rors.”  She  scolded  the  editor  and  others 
for  trying  to  “con  the  reader”  into  believ¬ 
ing  the  problems  would  be  solved  eventu¬ 
ally. 

As  a  reader,  the  senator  said  she  did 
not  particularly  like  the  “new  look — the 
shrunk  look,”  or  felt  impressed  by  the 
huge  amount  of  money  that  the  publisher 
said  he  had  invested  on  equipment. 

“Key  executives  of  newspapei-s  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  must  not 
louse  up  the  news  product  just  because 
they  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  new 
equipment,”  the  senator  said. 


their  option  to  cancel  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  and  negotiated  a  new  one.  The  mem¬ 
bership  must  vote  on  any  action  in  respect 
to  termination  of  the  contract  and  no  date 
has  been  set  for  a  meeting. 

A  flat  stand  by  the  pay  board  could  put 
the  newspapers  in  jeopardy  of  being  closed 
down  at  the  height  of  the  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  season.  However,  faced  with  this 
prospect  in  threats  by  some  union  leaders. 
Times  Publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
said  in  a  staff  memorandum  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  requires  a  fiO-day  in¬ 
terval  before  a  union  could  terminate  a 
contract  and  cease  work. 

Times  management,  he  added,  had  taken 
the  position  that  it  had  an  obligation  to 
live  up  to  its  contract  commitments  and 
did  not  seek  a  cut  in  pay  scales.  But  now 
that  the  government  has  acted,  he  said, 
“we  have  to  accept  the  realities  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.” 

In  a  companion  move,  the  Price  Com¬ 
mission  ordered  the  Times  and  the  News 
to  roll  back  advertising  rate  increases  that 
were  predicated  on  the  higher  pay  scales. 
The  Times  must  chop  rates  by  1.699  per¬ 
cent  and  the  News  by  1.14  percent  but 
thei-e  was  no  set  rule  as  to  what  classifi¬ 
cations  would  be  affected  by  alterations. 
The  Times  and  the  News  were  subject  to 
requirements  to  file  rate  increase  data 
because  they  are  owned  by  corporations 
with  more  than  $100  million  annual  re¬ 
venue. 

Third-round  raise 

The  wage  contracts  of  1970  provided 
for  package  boosts  of  15-11-11  percent¬ 
ages  in  three  years.  The  third-round 
raise  brought  the  printers’  day  scale  to 
$258.82  a  week.  Presumably  this  will  be 
reduced  by  about  $7  a  week,  prompting 
Powers’  comment:  “We  weren’t  making 
enough  before  the  reduction,  so  this  will 
make  life  more  difficult  for  our  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Negotiations  on  the  new  contract  have 
gotten  off  slowly.  Powers  has  complained. 
Anticipation  of  the  Pay  Board’s  ruling 
has  been  a  factor.  Several  months  elapsed 
between  the  time  the  Board  called  for 
information,  held  hearings  and  then  gave 
down  its  decision,  which  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  previous  pay  cuts  or¬ 
dered  at  the  Washington  newspapers.  The 
publishers  have  declared  their  intention  to 
win  automation  privileges  in  new  agree¬ 
ments. 

Only  the  Post’s  publisher,  Dorothy 
Schiff,  filed  a  protest  against  the  third 
round  increase  in  the  New  York  contract 
early  this  year.  The  Post  petition  w-as  set 
aside  on  technical  grounds  and  the  Pay 
Board  chairman,  George  H.  Boldt,  insti¬ 
tuted  his  own  objections  to  the  increase, 
the  first  one  of  the  three  steps  to  fall 
within  the  economic  guidelines  period. 

Impart  under  study 

The  Board  apparently  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  presented  to  justify  all 
of  the  wage  boost  on  the  basis  of  im¬ 
proved  i)roductivity.  A  little  more  than 
the  5.5  percent  “freeze”  raise,  plus  .7 
percent  in  fringe  benefits,  was  authorized 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Farr  prepares 
for  jail  after 
losing  appeal 

William  I.  Farr,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter,  took  a  few  days  off  from  work 
this  week  to  prepare  for  a  stay  in  jail. 

Convicted  of  contempt  of  court  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  identify  the  lawyer  (or  lawyers) 
who  gave  him  forbidden  material  during 
the  “Manson  Family”  murder  trials,  Farr 
was  resigned  to  hearing  his  sentence  from 
Superior  Court  Judge  Charles  H.  Older 
when  he  received  a  summons  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  November  16. 

With  the  unlikely  prospect  that  his 
source  of  information  would  step  out  and 
take  the  rap,  Farr  was  determined  to  keep 
his  promise  of  confidentiality  as  a  news¬ 
man  when  given  his  last  chance  to  re¬ 
veal  his  source. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  this  week  declined  to  hear  Farr’s 
appeal  from  a  contempt  of  court  convic¬ 
tion,  presumably  because  the  justices  felt 
the  case  did  not  present  any  question  not 
answered  by  the  Branzburg-Caldwell- 
Pappas  decisions  that  newsmen  enjoy  no 
special  protection  from  testifying. 

Farr’s  friends,  fearful  he  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  long  imprisonment,  have  been 
raising  funds  to  help  him.  His  former 
employer,  district  .attorney  Joseph  Busch, 
commented  that  “it’s  a  shame  that  Bill  is 
the  man  being  held  in  contempt.  The 
judge  (in  the  Manson  trial)  is  trying  to 
find  out  what  officer  of  the  court  violated 
his  order  not  to  disseminate  information. 
The  gag  order  wasn’t  aimed  at  the  press.” 

Farr  was  a  reporter  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  transcript  of  a  statement  by 
Virginia  Graham,  a  Manson  case  witness. 


Pay  cut 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


in  view  of  “on-going  collective  bargaining 
relationships  and  the  need  to  prevent 
gross  inequities.” 

The  decision  may  be  appealed  to  the 
board  or  to  the  courts. 

The  Times  and  the  News  were  given 
five  days  in  which  to  file  revised  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  schedules  and  spell  out  how  re¬ 
funds  would  be  made  to  advertisers  in  the 
period  from  November  15  to  Ilecemher  1. 

Originally,  the  Times  had  won  a  6.58 
percent  ad  rate  increase  but  this  was  re¬ 
duced  to  4.89  percent.  It  was  not  applied 
to  all  categories.  The  News  was  allowed  a 
9..‘16  percent  boost  but  this  was  pared  to 
8.2  percent. 

Editorial  workers  at  the  Long  Island 
Press  will  be  allowed  to  retain  an  11 
percent  pay  raise,  effective  since  January, 
but  the  increment  scheduled  for  next  Jan¬ 
uary  will  be  trimmed  to  8  percent,  if  the 
Pay  Board  order  stands. 


that  Susan  Atkins,  a  defendant,  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  her  that  she  participated  in  the 
murders  and  that  the  Manson  gang 
planned  to  slay  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Richard 
Burton,  Frank  Sinatra  and  other  Holly¬ 
wood  figures.  Graham  had  not  at  that  time 
testified  at  the  trial. 

Judge  Older  had  signed  an  “Order  re 
Publicity”  which  prohibited  any  attorney, 
court  employee,  or  witness  from  releasing 
for  public  dissemination  the  contents  of 
any  testimony  that  might  be  given.  The 
purpose  of  the  order,  the  Judge 
maintained,  was  to  prevent  prejudicial 
publicity  that  might  deprive  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  a  fair  trial. 

An  attorney  for  Graham  told  the  judge 
that  Farr  had  a  copy  of  her  testimony. 
Older  conducted  a  hearing  in  his  cham¬ 
bers  in  an  effort  to  find  out  how  Farr  got 
the  transcript.  Farr  voluntarily  attended 
the  hearing  and  admitted  that  he  had  the 
Graham  statement  but  declined  to  tell  who 
gave  it  to  him. 

Slate  privilege  law 

When  Farr  claimed  a  privilege  under 
California’s  reporter  shield  statute.  Older 
dropped  the  matter. 

A  new  complication  arose  when  Farr 
quit  the  Herald  Examiner  and  went  to 
work  as  press  secretary  for  the  District 
Attorney. 

After  the  Manson  trial  ended.  Older 
issued  an  order  leqiiiring  Farr  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
disclose  his  sources.  At  the  hearing  Farr 
acknowledged  that  he  had  obtained  the 
Graham  te.stimony  from  two  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  of  record  in  the  Manson  case  hut 
refused  to  identify  them.  Older  ordered 
him  jailed  until  he  answered  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supreme  Court  denied  Farr’s  ap¬ 
peal. 

Farr  contended  that  his  right  to  remain 
silent  was  still  protected  by  the  state  law, 
even  though  he  was  no  longer  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter. 

Briefs  for  a  review  of  the  case  were 
filed  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  behalf  of  Judge  Older’s  ruling 
it  was  argued  that  “there  was  a  concert¬ 
ed,  knowledgeable  and  deliberate  attempt 
by  one  member  of  the  news  media  to 
obtain  and  publish  information  prejudicial 
to  a  criminal  defendant  in  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  lawful  court  publicity  order.” 

Farr  returned  to  newspaper  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
raising  a  question  as  to  whether  this  act 
restored  his  liability  for  punishment  for 
violation  of  the  court  order.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  specifically  raised  in  the 
pleadings  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nixon  opposes  federal  law 

Coincident  with  Farr’s  setback  in  the 
courts,  the  efforts  to  push  reporter  shield 
legi.slation  through  Congress  ran  into 
trouble  this  week  when  it  wms  disclosed 
that  President  Nixon  had  gone  on  record 
as  being  oppo.sed  to  a  federal  newsmen’s 
protection  law. 

Robeit  G.  Fichenberg,  chairman  of  the 
freedom  of  information  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
had  sent  questionnaires  on  the  subject  to 
the  Presidential  candidates.  The  President 
replied  that  he  felt  the  news  media,  in 
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.30-odd  states  where  there  are  no  shield 
laws,  should  subscribe  to  the  guidelines 
enunciated  by  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  in  respect  to  calling  newsmen  to 
testify  about  crimes.  The  guidelines  re¬ 
strict,  to  some  extent,  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas  to  newsmen. 

• 

Injunction  bars 
Detroit  News 
from  VDT  use 

A  temporary  injunction  w'as  issued 
(November  14)  against  the  Detroit  News 
preventing  it  from  using  video  display 
terminals  for  producing  live  material  that 
bypasses  the  printers. 

Federal  Judge  Lawrence  Gubow,  acting 
on  the  complaint  by  Local  18  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  ordered 
the  News  to  honor  a  “status  quo”  clause 
in  its  contract  with  the  printers.  This  bars 
use  of  certain  types  of  production  equip¬ 
ment  without  an  arbitration  award. 

Local  18  complained  that  the  News  (Oc¬ 
tober  26)  ran  an  article  which  had  been 
generated  on  a  VDT  without  processing 
of  the  ta]>e  produced  by  printers. 

The  News  has  been,  according  to  Local 
18  president,  William  J.  Croteau,  making 
test  runs  with  the  terminals,  allowable 
under  terms  of  the  contract,  for  a  month 
to  six  weeks.  Some  material  from  these 
tests,  he  said,  has  been  processed  by  the 
printers  and  used  in  the  newspaper. 

The  judge  ruled  that  under  the  status 
quo  clause,  printers  should  continue  to 
process  all  paper  tape  until  an  arbitration 
award  has  been  made. 

Attorneys  for  the  News  filed  an  appeal 
from  Gubow’s  ruling.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Cincinnati  will  hear  the  case 
Croteau  said. 

The  four  terminals  in  the  News’  main 
newsroom  are  the  fir.st  part  of  a  large 
order  the  paper  has  placed  with  Hendrix 
Electronics.  The  order  reportedly  involves 
upwards  of  65  terminals  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  $1  million. 

Newspapers  supply 
instant  vote  reports 

Election  Central  Headquarters  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  proved  again  that  if  the 
public  wants  state,  regional  and  local  elec¬ 
tion  figures  when  the  electronics  media  is 
pouring  out  national  results  the  place  to 
go  for  the  information  is  newspapers. 

With  calls  being  tallied  automatically, 
more  than  10,000  per.sons  called  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  received  election  figures 
from  45  emjiloyees  and  volunteers  person¬ 
ally  answering  questions  from  6:30  p.m. 
to  midnight  Tuesday.  Recorded  messages 
updated  every  half  hour  provided  in¬ 
formation  between  midnight  and  7  a.m. 
Wednesday. 

Several  calls  came  from  the  news  staffs 
of  downstate  tv  stations  and  suburban 
radio  stations  and  other  newspapers. 
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100  million  read  a  newspaper 
every  day,  BoA  study  finds 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


In  one  day,  newspapers  reach  77  per¬ 
cent  of  all  adults  age  18  and  over.  That’s 
more  than  10  million  people  every  day. 

This  very  high  one-day  reach  “cumes” 
in  just  five  days  to  89  percent — virtually 
every  adult  who  is  able  to  read. 

Newspaper  reading  frequency  also 
builds  rapidly — to  4.3  in  five  days.  This 
high  frequency  is  attained  so  quickly  be¬ 
cause  most  people  read  the  newspaper 
daily  and  rarely  miss  a  day. 

Average  page  opening  is  high — 84  per¬ 
cent.  Over  a  five-day  period  this  figure 
rises  to  98  percent. 

People  develop  a  strong  personal  in¬ 
volvement  with  their  newspaper.  It 
becomes,  almost  literally  “their”  newspa¬ 
per.  Out  of  this  involvement  they  develop 
a  trust  and  reliance  on  their  newspaper 
as  a  shopping  tool,  and  they  so  use  it,  day 
after  day. 

The  newspaper  is  so  important  in  our 
daily  lives  that  (on  the  average)  each  of 
us  will  open  and  look  at  and  read  some¬ 
thing  on  a  total  of  12,000  newspaper 
pages  during  the  year.  That  adds  up  to  a 
pile  of  pages  eight  feet  high. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a  new 
study  of  newspaper  reading  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  which 
was  previewed  (November  13)  before  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  Boca  Raton,  Flori¬ 
da. 

Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  president,  said 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  new 
statistics — 77  percent  of  all  adults  read  a 
newspaper  yesterday — is  that  it  confirms 
the  data  of  six  major  studies  made  since 
1960.  (Three  were  done  by  Audits  and 
Surveys,  which  made  the  current  study, 
and  three  by  Simmons.) 

Interesting  statistics 

“Before  this  day  is  over,  you  and  I  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  read  more 
than  a  million  miles  of  newspapers,” 
Kauffman  stated. 

“Before  this  day  is  over,  88  million  of 
us  will  enjoy  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  100 
million  will  read  a  newspaper. 

“77  million  adult  Americans  will  go  to 
work.  But  100  million  will  read  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“70  million  will  drive  a  car  somewhere 
today.  But  100  million  will  read  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“Although  almost  everybody  reads  the 
paper,  readership  is  somewhat  higher 
among  up-scale  groups.  For  instance, 
readership  is  84  percent  among  those 
earning  $10,000  a  year  or  more  and  it  is 
88  percent  among  those  with  a  college 
education. 

“Many  people  read  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  per  day.  28  percent  usually  read 
two  or  more  papers  per  day.” 

The  one-day  readership  of  77  percent  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  discovered  by 
the  study,  Kauffman  said. 

“By  the  second  day,  84  percent  will 


have  read  at  least  one  newspaper.  After 
five  days,  89  percent  of  all  adults  will 
have  read  at  least  one  issue  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  people  who  read  newspa¬ 
pers  tend  to  read  them  every  day.  So  a 
newspaper  schedule  generates  very  high 
f  requency. 

“The  average  reader — after  two  days — 
will  have  been  exposed  to  a  newspaper  1.9 
times.  After  three  days  2.7  times.  After 
four  days  tbe  frequency  is  3.5  and  at  tbe 
end  of  a  five-day  period  the  exposure  fre¬ 
quency  is  4.3  times  for  the  average  read¬ 
er.  So  between  Monday  and  Friday,  the 
average  reader  will  go  through  more  than 
four  of  the  five  days’  newspapers.” 

Ollier  findings 

Other  findings  of  the  study  are: 

•  Most  newspapers  (three  out  of  four) 
are  read  in  the  home  at  the  same  time 
every  day. 

•  Average  reading  time  is  30  to  40 
minutes. 

•  The  average  reader  covers  45  pages 
a  day,  not  including  classified. 

•  Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  read¬ 
ers  start  at  page  one  and  scan  each  page. 

•  There  is  no  difference  in  ad  reader- 
ship  between  right-hand  and  left-hand 
pages. 

•  93  percent  of  the  readers  take  .some 
positive  action  connected  with  the  newspa¬ 
per — clipped  something,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  ...  56  percent  of  the  sample 
clipped  and  saved  ^itorial  material,  and 
39  percent  clipped  one  or  more  ads,  in  the 
three  months  before  the  survey. 

In  a  companion  report,  Kauffman  said 
newspaper  circulations  will  continue  to 
rise  and  by  1980  will  apinoximate  the 
number  of  households.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  volume  that  year  will  be  between 
$10  and  $12.5  billion,  he  predicted.  Na¬ 
tional  ad  dollars  in  newspapers  in  1980 
will  be  between  $1.5  and  $1.8  billion,  re¬ 
tail  will  be  in  the  $5  to  $6  billion  range, 
classified  will  be  between  $3.7  and  $4.7 
billion,  compared  to  less  than  $2  billion 
this  year.  He  said  advertising  paid  for  by 
manufacturers  through  co-op  runs  be¬ 
tween  30  percent  and  75  percent  and  av¬ 
erages  at  around  50  percent  of  the  retail 
volume. 

During  an  SNPA  panel  discussion,  Ger¬ 
ald  W.  Estes  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newii  Leader  and  Times-Dispatch  ex¬ 
plained  the  changeover  to  computerized 
cold-typesetting  in  his  plant  and  said  an 
investment  of  $1  million  in  equipment  had 
brought  savings  in  operating  costs  of  $1.2 
million  below  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  old  methods. 

Fred  Rasmussen,  classified  advertising 
director  for  the  Miami  Herald,  described 
how  OCR  and  VDT  copy  preparation 
made  more  time  available  for  telephone 
selling  and  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
linage  per  department  hour  spent. 

A1  Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


James  L.  Knight 
heads  trustees, 

SNPA  Foundation 

James  L.  Knight  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

Knight,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.,  succeeds  Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  Lallait  (Tex.)  Morning  Xews,  who  has 
headed  the  Foundation  trustees  for  two 
years. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  board’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  (November  13)  at  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.  are:  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr., 
vicechairnian,  president  of  the  Memiibis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Comi)any;  Ralph  W. 
Callahan,  treasurer,  president  of  the  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star;  and  Tom  Hill,  seci'e- 
tary,  publisher  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger. 

The  SNPA  board  of  directors  elects  the 
Foundation’s  trustees.  Terms  of  three  of 
the  nine  members  expire  each  year.  Elect¬ 
ed  to  three-year  terms  were  Aycock,  Hill 
and  E.  A.  Ramsaur,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Grehivillc  (S.C.)  Sews  and 
Piedmont. 

Three  members  retired  from  the  board 
this  year  after  the  maximum  six  years  of 
sendee.  They  are  Frank  Batten,  chaiiman 
of  the  board.  Landmark  Communications 
Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Edward  L.  Gaylord, 
executive  vicepresident,  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla.; 
and  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  SNPA  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  Chattanooga. 

The  trustees  announced  a  program  of 
eight  seminars  and  four  workshops  for 
1973.  Each  will  be  conducted  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  cooperating  in  the  program  of  contin¬ 
uing  education  for  newspajier  staffs. 

The  subjects,  ])laces  and  dates  of  the 
seminars  are: 

“Extremism  in  American  Life,”  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississii)])i,  January  7-10; 

“The  Energy  Crisis,”  Louisiana  State 
University,  February  4-7 ; 

“Pei’spectives  on  Politics — 1972,”  Duke 
University,  March  11-14; 

“Transportation  for  the  Future,”  West 
Virginia  University,  March  25-28; 

“Government  for  Metropolitan  Areas,” 
University  of  Houston,  May  20-23; 

“The  Police  and  their  Mission,”  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville,  June  17-20; 

“The  Enviionment  vs.  the  Economy,” 
Emory  Univei'sity,  September  9-12; 

“The  Future  of  the  Small  Town,”  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities,  October 
28-31. 

The  1973  workshops,  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  are: 

“Layout  and  Photo-Editing,”  University 
of  Arkansas,  July  15-18; 

“In-House  Training  for  Newspaper 
Personnel,”  Miami  Herald,  August  5-8; 

“New  Approaches  to  the  Editorial 
Page,”  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  November  25-28; 

“Packaging  a  Modern  Newspaper,” 
University  of  Florida,  December  9-12. 
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V 


Financial  Notes 


Bv  Robert  C.  Davis 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Multimedia  split — Multimedia  Inc.,  the 
Greenville,  S.C.-based  newspaper  group, 
has  declared  a  three-for-two  distribution 
of  the  company’s  common  stock,  effective 
January  15.  Trading  over-the-counter  at 
about  $45,  the  split  is  intended  to  obtain 
wider  distribution  and  better  marketabili¬ 
ty.  dividend  of  seven  cents  a  share  also 
was  approved  by  the  directors. 


Panax  profits— Panax  Corp.  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich,  reported  eamings  for  the 
nine-month  period  ending  ,Sei)temher  .SO  of 
$52S,008,  or  45  cents  a  share,  comi)ared 
with  $172,979,  or  15  cents  a  share  for  the 
.same  period  last  year. 

The  newspai)er  printing  and  sales 
group,  which  ac()uired  in  .August  the 
Calumet  Publi.shing  Co.,  consisting  of  a 
daily,  nine  thrice-weekly,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  newspaiiers  in  the  Chicago  area, 
reported  a  20'’;  rise  in  sales  to  $17.1  mil¬ 
lion  from  $14.4  million  for  the  nine-month 
l)eriod. 

.After  $1.1  million  in  special  items  re¬ 
sulting  in  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
property,  1971  profits  were  $1.3  million  or 
$1.09  a  share. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  and  oil — Beaverhrook  News¬ 
papers  in  England  has  acquired  49*;;  in¬ 
terest  in  Dolphin  Petroleum  Ltd.,  partici¬ 
pating  in  searches  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
Noi'th  Sea.  Decca,  a  British  electronics 
firm,  retains  5Di  of  the  di'illing  company. 
Texas  Gas  Exploration  Ltd.,  British  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp., 
is  the  operator. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Southwest  Forest  offering — Southwest 
Forest  Industries  Inc.,  .Arizona  newsprint 
maker,  has  registered  a  pro])osed  offering 

of  800,000  cumulative  preferred  shares, 

the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to 
finance  exi)ansion  of  the  firm’s  Snowflake 
mill.  White,  Weld  &  Co.  and  Alerrill  Lynch 
are  leading  underwriters  of  the  sale. 

»  *  * 

Cowles’  income  up — Cowles  Communica¬ 
tion,  former  publishers  of  the  defunct 
Look  Magazine,  and  now  an  investment 
comi)any  whose  principal  holding  is  2.G 
million  shares  of  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  Class  .A  stock,  has  reported  nine- 
month  income  rose  to  $987,04<»  or  25 
cents  a  share  from  $784,000  or  20  cents  a 
share  from  investments  and  continuing  op¬ 
erations  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

After  footnoted  and  extraordinary 
items,  net  income  was  $952,000  or  24  cents 
a  share,  compared  to  $2.8  million  or  70 
cents  a  share  last  year.  Revenues 
amounted  to  $6.2  million  against  $5.9  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.Media  General  sales — D.  Tennant  Bry¬ 
an,  chairman  of  the  Richmond,  Va.  news¬ 
paper  grou)),  reported  dis|)osing  of  90,000 
shares  of  his  com])any’s  Class  .A  common 
stock,  i-educing  his  holdings  to  267,460 
shares.  An  additional  30,000  shares  also 
were  sold,  reducing  indirect  holdings  to 
53,433.  In  August,  Bryan  disposed  of  40,- 
000  shares  of  Media  General  common. 


Bowater  denies  Trafalgar — Bowater,  the 
British  newsprint  firm,  has  turned  aside  a 
purchase  offer  by  Trafalgar  House  Invest¬ 
ments  Ltd.,  because  Trafalgar’s  business 
“is  completely  irrelevant’’  to  Bowater’s. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MacMillan  Bloedel,  Canadian  newsprint 
company,  has  reported  an  increase  in  in¬ 
come  for  the  nine-month  period  ending 
September  30  to  $22.6  million  or  $1.09  a 
share  from  $16.6  million  or  80  cents  a 
share  for  the  same  period  last  year.  .After 
special  items,  net  income  was  $25  million 
or  $1.20  a  share,  against  $16.2  million  or 
78  cents  a  share  last  year. 

Sales  and  revenues  climbed  to  $662  mil¬ 
lion  from  $546  million. 

♦  ♦  * 

North  American  Rockwell — The  diver¬ 
sified  comi)any  that  includes  Goss  presses, 
has  approved  in  princijjle  a  merger  with 
Rockwell  Manufacturing.  Shareholders 
will  be  asked  to  api)rove  the  meiger  and  a 
name  change  to  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  at  the  annual  meeting  Febuiary  15. 

*  *  * 

Interpublic  Group  announced  it  ex))ects 
shortly  to  com])lete  a  merger  with  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.  in  an  exchange  of  stock 
valued  at  $13  million  for  outstanding 
shares  of  Campbell-Ewald. 

*  *  * 

Wood  Industries  Inc.,  makei-s  of  Wood- 
Hoe  Pres.ses,  reported  stockholders  have 
approved  increasing  common  shares  fi-om 
one  million  to  1.5  million. 

• 

New  Field  papers’ 
contract  provides 
S317  scale  in  ’74 

After  moi'e  than  50  negotiating  sessions 
between  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
management  of  the  Field  newspa{)ers,  the 
Suti-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
units  ratified  a  contract  this  week.  Negoti¬ 
ations  began  last  January  16. 

The  contiact,  retroactive  to  March  1 
and  exj)iring  May  31,  1974,  provides  for 
increases  in  three  stages.  In  the  key  mini¬ 
mum  the  late  of  pay  for  rejmrters  and 
j)hotographers  after  five  years’  experience 
will  move  from  $272.03  a  week  to  $317. 
Rai.ses  range  fiom  $13  for  copyboys  to 
$47.57  for  assistant  city  editors. 

Recently  a  contract  was  signed  by  Cfii- 
rayo  Today  and  the  AFL-CIO-Chicago 
Editorial  Association  calling  for  $283.87 
weekly,  effective  June  19,  1972,  for  repor¬ 
ters,  artists  and  photographers  with  five 
years’  exi)erience.  The  two-year  contiact 
has  a  wage  reojiener  clause  in  June  of 
1973  and  1974.  Sub-editors  received  $317 
weekly  under  the  new  contract. 

None  of  the  “voice  in  management” 
projiosals  made  by  the  Guild  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Field  contract,  hut  it  does 
include  the  standard  Guild  byline  clause, 
providing  that  editors  make  a  “reasonable 
effort”  to  consult  the  writer  if  changes 
are  desired  in  his  copy. 
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BoA  study 

{Cniiti)iaed  frooi  paye  13) 

New.'spajters,  declaied  that  “All  this  fancy 
hardwaie  makes  no  impression  on  readers 
unless  the  paper  is  doing  a  better  .job  for 
him.” 

In  the  election,  Frank  .A.  Daniels  Jr, 
I'aleiyh  News  &  Ohsereer  and  Kaleiyh 
Tillies,  moved  up  to  the  jtresidency,  and 
Tams  Bixhy  HI,  Maskoyee  (Okla.)  Phoe¬ 
nix  Times  Democrat,  became  president¬ 
elect.  M.  \V.  Armistead,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World  News  iS-  Times,  was  named  trea- 
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Photographers  agree:  week 
in  Missouri  was  ‘incredible’ 


WORKSHOP  CO-DIRECTOR  Earl  Seu- 
bert,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  seen  in  a 
studious  mood  by  Chicago  Daily  News 
photographer,  John  H.  White. 


NOT  ALL  WORK — Faculty  conference 
as  students  challenged  their  week-long 
critics  on  the  football  field.  Prom  left, 
Robert  Madden,  Photographer  of  the 
Year;  Sterling  Clarke,  Nikon,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  National 
Geographic,  (John  H.  White  photo.) 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  picture  story  of  Washington,  Mis¬ 
souri,  had  exactly  18,572  angles  to  it — all 
seen  as  camera  frames  by  a  rain-soaked 
workshop  contingent  of  57  photojournal¬ 
ists. 

There  were  newspaper  and  magazine 
photographers,  free  lancers,  and  universi¬ 
ty  students  who  had  heard,  mostly  by  word 
of  mouth  what  a  remarkable  learning  ex¬ 
perience  the  Photo  Workshop  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  has  become  in  its 
24-year  history. 

They  were  to  find  that  the  learning 
hurt — physically,  emotionally  and  intellec¬ 
tually.  Even  if  an  observer  hadn’t  their 
confidence  to  know  all  that,  faces  showed 
the  pain.  One  newspaper  photographer  ob¬ 
served  later  of  his  first  reaction:  “I  felt 
like  my  stomach  wasn’t  going  to  make  it.” 
He  was  not  alone. 

By  week’s  end  one  photographer-editor 
was  to  go  home  to  write  for  his  paper:  “It 
was  the  time  of  my  life.”  And  he  was  not 
alone  by  then,  either.  Almost  to  a  man 
and  woman,  the  photographers  had  the  air 
of  professionals  who  had  stuck  to  the 
assignment,  fought  it  out  with  them¬ 
selves — and  the  faculty  daily — and  while 
they  knew  they  may  not  have  taken  the 
best  pictures  ever,  they  recognized  they 
had  been  forced  to  think,  to  study,  to 
examine  and  to  reason  why  about  every¬ 
thing  they  did.  (E&P,  November  11). 

“Now,”  declared  one  departing  student, 
“if  I  can  only  hold  this  discipline  when  I 
get  back  to  work.” 

Another  newspaper  photographer  as¬ 
sured  a  telephone  caller  a  few  days  after 
the  workshop  much  like  a  schoolboy,  “I’m 
trying  to  apply  all  the  things  I  learned.” 

Credit  for  this  remarkable  exercise  in 


seeing,  thinking  about  pictures  goes  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  workshop  as  conceived 
by  Professor  Cliff  Edom  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
staff  of  professionals  he  assembles  each 
year  to  serve  as  faculty. 

The  workshop  is  held  in  a  different 
Missouri  town  each  year  with  the  “stu¬ 
dents”  arriving  on  Sunday  to  find  and 
research  a  picture  story  subject;  present 
the  idea  for  approval  by  faculty  panels 
and  then  have  10  rolls  of  film  to  shoot  the 
story  in  three  days  (with  daily  film  drops) 
and  get  in  return  contact  sheets  of  their 
work  subject  to  nightly  criticism  by  the 
faculty.  Next,  they  have  to  be  their  own 
picture  editor  (with  pressure  and  advice 
from  the  faculty  constantly  available)  and 
prepare  a  final  layout  of  their  story  using 
selects  from  all  their  contact  sheets. 

And  all  the  while  there’s  criticism,  crit¬ 
icism,  criticism  and  more  criticism.  And 
patient,  usually  quiet  advice.  And  ques¬ 
tions,  “Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  why  did  you  take 
that  picture?  What  does  it  say?” 

This  year’s  faculty  included  Robert 
Gilka,  National  Geographic;  Earl 
Seubert,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Bill 
Strode,  Louisville  Coxirier-Journal  & 
Times;  Elie  S.  Rogers,  National  Geograph¬ 
ic;  Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka  Capital- 
Joxirual;  Howard  Chapnick,  Black  Star 
Publishing  Company;  Robert  Madden,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic;  Brian  Ranker,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal ;  K.  Kenneth  Paik,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times;  Sterling  Clarke,  Ni¬ 
kon  Inc.;  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  National 
Geographic,  and  Ken  Heyman,  photogra¬ 
pher-author. 

The  darkroom  staff,  working  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


KEITH  WILLIAMS,  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  winner  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Spirit  of  the  Photo  Workshop  award. 


PUBLISHER  JAMES  L.  MILLER  of  the  Washington  Missourian  talks  with  Edwin  S. 
Grosvenor,  National  Geographic,  during  shooting  of  picture  story  on  the  newspaper  as 
a  family  enterprise.  (Brian  Andersen  photo.) 
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Photographers 
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Supply  ‘cushion’ 
lost,  newsprint 
companies  warn 

The  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
this  week  quotes  “knowledpeahle  observ¬ 
ers”  as  predicting  that  short-term  disloca¬ 
tions  of  newsprint  supjdy  could  occur  next 
year  although  manufacturing  capacity  is 
ample  to  meet  anticipated  demand. 

The  dislocations  could  result  if  demand 
continues  high  and  if  newspapers  repeat 
the  1072  pattern  of  slack  ordering  in  low¬ 
er-consumption  months,  the  Canadian 
newsprint  films’  newsletter,  Newsprint 
K acts,  says. 

A  July  newsju'int  bulletin  from  the 
Southern  Newsjiaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  cited  in  explanation.  The  article 
notes  that  in  that  report.  T.  A.  Corcoran, 
the  former  Lniiiitvinc  ('ourier-Jounial  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  long-time  SNPA  Newsprint 
Committee  chairman,  estimated  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  for  the  last  seven 
months  of  1072  as  just  over  six  million 
tons.  He  put  capacity  available  to  the 
U.S.  at  a  probable  6.(5  million  tons. 

The  balance  of  about  555,000  tons  of 
reserve  cajiacity,  he  said,  “should  prove 
an  ample  cushion  overall,  but  it  will  re- 
<|uire  careful  jilanning  and  close  cooper¬ 
ation  between  producers  and  consumers  to 
make  sure  all  users  have  the  tonnage  they 
require  at  the  time  they  need  it.” 

What  actually  hajipened  since  Cor¬ 
coran’s  analysis,  the  newsprint  office  said, 
was  that  in  June,  106,000  tons  of  Canadi¬ 
an  capacity  went  unused  because  orders 
were  not  forthcoming.  In  July,  Canadian 
mills  got  only  enough  orders  to  operate  at 
about  80  jiercent  of  capacity.  Thus,  anoth¬ 
er  170,000  tons  were  lost. 

In  August,  orders  were  slightly  better 
but  15  percent  of  potential  Canadian  ton¬ 
nage  went  unordered  for  a  minus  score  of 
about  1  •‘10,000  tons. 

In  three  months,  400,000  tons  of  the 
565,000-ton  cushion  had  been  lost.  Be¬ 
cause  of  geograjihical  or  other  consider¬ 
ation,  much  of  the  remainder  would  not  be 
available  to  all  customers.  Newsprint 
Facts  stated. 

• 

Confidence  in  press 
reaches  a  low  point 


Washington  Missourian,  was  headed  by 
John  McCurdy  and  Tom  Donahoo,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Edom  was  official 
registrar. 

Monday  terrors 

Students  on  the  first  day  were  rebuffed 
time  after  time  as  part  of  the  exercise — 
either  by  the  faculty  opinion  that  their 
idea  wasn’t  challenging  enough  or  that 
some  other  photographer  had  gotten  to  it 
first. 

Commented  one  photographer,  “I 
walked  this  town  from  6  am.  to  7  pm. 
looking  for  a  story.  I  was  wearin’  my  new 
cowboy  boots  too  and  my  feet  hurt.  Today 
I’m  wearing  old  shoes.”  The  same  fellow  a 
day  later  announced  happily,  “I’ve  got 
brain  ache — not  headache  .  .  .  but  my 
blood’s  circulatin’  normal  again.” 

Some,  who  had  stories  fall  apart — a  few 
because  the  subjects  changed  their  minds — 
had  to  go  through  it  all  again.  Such  as 
Steve  Stibbens,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
who  had  met  the  skunk  catcher  who 
“works”  some  33  towns  in  the  area.  That 
seemed  a  natural,  but  Steve  had  to  come 
back  in  for  another  story  conference  after 
the  skunk  foreca.st  for  the  week  faded  into 
clean  air.  Wandering  around  the  water 
works,  he  happened  to  see  a  6'11  fellow 
picking  up  a  200-pound  concrete  slab  (by 
Steve’s  estimate).  Thus  came  his  story 
line  of  “Jolly  Green  Giant.”  By  secret 
strategy,  the  same  agreeable  giant.  Bob 
Schu.ster,  was  roped  into  playing  for  the 
faculty  side  in  Thursday’s  football  game 
when  students  had  a  chance  to  push  their 
week-long  critics  around.  Faculty  coach, 
Karen  Kozel  of  the  University  of  Missou¬ 
ri  darkroom  staff,  marched  the  sidelines 
calling  for  “creative  cheating”,  but  the 
eventual  score  was  generally* agreed  to  be 
0-0. 

Kain,  rain,  rain 

The  hospitality  of  the  town  was  w'arm, 
the  atmosphere  soggy — three  days  of  solid 
rain  in  three  shooting  days.  It  was  a  sad 
break  for  Robert  Witkowski,  Missouri 
graduate  student,  who  had  picked  the  city 
park  as  his  picture  story.  But  Kerby 
Smith,  DeWitt,  N.Y.,  stringer  for  the 
Sew  York  Times,  UPI,  and  WNYS-TV, 
had  it  made  weather-wise,  having  chosen 
the  old  Dutch  Tavern  as  his  story  subject. 

Randy  West,  managing  editor  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  w’eekly  Corydnn  (Ind.) 
Democrat,  had  to  get  up  at  4:30  a  m.  and 
go  into  town.  His  picture  story  was  of  a 
young  nun  teaching  art  in  high  school. 
She  went  jogging  each  morning  at  5:30 
a.m.  Naturally,  Randy  had  to  include  that 
scene  in  his  story.  Discarding  an  idea  of 
jogging  along  with  her  as  impractical, 
Randy  drove  his  car  ahead  on  the  deserted 
street,  jumped  out  and  waited.  He  didn’t 
wait  long.  The  nun  passed  him  by,  never 
breaking  stride.  No  set-up  shots  are  al¬ 
lowed  at  the  workshop,  and  Randy  played 
the  game.  He  drove  further  and  faster, 
and  jumped  out  to  wait  and  got  his  pic¬ 
tures,  one  of  which  was  chosen  by  the 


PHOTO  WORKSHOP  POINT  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  faculty  member,  William  Strode, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 
(Photo  by  Brian  Andersen,  University  of 
Missouri) 

faculty  for  the  “Impressions”  showing. 

With  Randy  West  in  Missouri  was  one 
of  his  former  high  school  .students,  Larry 
Ordner  of  Corydon.  Ordner,  now  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana  student,  attended  the 
workshop  on  the  first  of  a  5-year  scholar¬ 
ship  funding  established  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Sentinel. 

.All  but  llie  dog 

Leonard  M.  Lahman,  an  intern  at  the 
Toledo  Blade,  found  his  story  waiting 
right  outside  his  car.  Arriving  Saturday 
night,  with  no  motel  room  available,  Leon¬ 
ard  went  to  sleep  in  his  car,  only  to  be 
awakened  next  morning  by  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  tapping  the  window  and  calling, 
“Are  you  alive?”  From  then  on,  Leonard 
had  it  made.  There  was  an  invitation  to 
come  home  for  coffee;  orange  juice  and 
eggs  ajipeaied  and  both  the  man  and  his 
wife  invited  Leonard  to  stay  with  them. 
Impressed  by  their  loving,  hajipy  rela¬ 
tionship,  Leonard  proposed  to  do  his 
picture  story  on  40  years  of  happy  mai’- 
riage. 

He  was  heard  during  one  i-eport  session 
to  say  he  was  getting  along  fine  w'ith 
everybody  except  the  chihuahua.  That 
camera  hound  got  in  nearly  every  picture, 
including  one  bedroom  scene  that  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  faculty  for  possible  use  in 
the  final  “Impressions  of  Washington” 
show.  Last  seen  struggling  with  his  pic¬ 
ture  .story  layout,  Leonard  had  proudly 
penciled  in  this  headline,  “Forty  Years  of 
Happy  Hugging.” 

Another  photographer,  sitting  alone  in 
the  closing  hour,  looked  up  to  say  the 
week  had  been  “incredible.”  Holding  a 
ma.ster’s  in  graphic.s,  he  said,  “I’ve 
learned  more  in  this  week  about  what 
photography  is  all  about  than  in  my  wiiole 
BA  and  MA.  I  knew  there  was  a  gap 
someplace — I  knew  now’  it  was  in  mean¬ 
ing,  in  content.” 


Public  confidence  in  the  press  has 
sliitjied  considerably  in  the  pa.st  five 
years,  according  to  the  Harris  Survey. 

In  a  poll  taken  in  1966,  in  a  cross- 
section  of  about  1,600  households,  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  had  “a  great  deal  of 
confidence”  in  the  press.  The  percentage 
fell  to  18  in  1971  and  held  at  that  level  in 
1972. 

Among  other  leadership  groups  in  the 
survey,  confidence  in  television  fell  from 
25  [lercent  to  22  percent  to  17  percent. 
Advertising  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  this 
year,  the  confidence  rating  going  down 
from  21  to  13  to  12  jiercent  of  the  people 
in  the  poll. 
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. .EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP, 


By  Roy  II.  Copperud 

Reading  it  right 

After  writing  a  piece  awhile  back  on  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  copyreader,  I  was  taken  to  task  at  some  length 
in  print  by  a  newspaperman  who  chastised  me  for  having 
referred  to  copyreadcrs  as  copy  editors. 

Copy  editor  as  applied  to  newspaper  journalism  is  a 
relatively  new  term  that  I  tend  to  avoid  for  the  reasons 
my  critic  stated ;  it  gives  the  copyreader  a  false  prestige, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders.  I  think  its  use  has 
something  in  common  with  calling  janitors  maintenance 
engineers.  This  is  in  no  way  intended  to  disparage  copy- 
readers  or  the  function  they  perform.  Rut  I  believe  in  call¬ 
ing  things  by  their  right  names,  and  the  right  names  are 
the  ones  that  most  accurately  describe.  No  occupation  is 
dignified  or  given  more  prestige  by  changing  its  name  to 
something  more  pretentious.  The  prestige  that  attaches 
to  work  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  and 
the  expertness  with  which  it  is  performed,  not  out  of 
what  it  is  called. 

Thus  the  letter  from  my  critic  surprised  me.  I  looked 
back  to  see  if  I  had  indeed  used  the  term  copy  editor. 
Rut  nowhere  in  the  500  words  I  wrote  on  the  subject  had 
I  done  so. 

How  is  it  jiossible,  I  w'ondered,  for  someone  to  write  a 
200-word  letter  criticizing  something  that  did  not  hap¬ 
pen?  It  is  possible  only,  of  course,  by  slipshod  reading 
and  by  somehow  failing  to  distinguish  what  may  be  in 
one’s  mind  from  what  is  on  the  printed  page.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  had  an  experience  like  this.  Miscon¬ 
struing  what  one  reads  is  a  common  enough  failing  among 


people  in  general,  but  from  journalists  one  expects  some¬ 
thing  better. 

Wayward  words 

There  is  a  considerable  push  these  days  to  do  away 
with  requirements  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
where  they  still  hold,  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  such  study 
will  improve  anyone’s  command  of  his  own  language,  and 
thus  is  necessary.  For  journalists,  particularly,  I  think 
the  following  makes  out  an  incontrovertible  case: 

“The  use  of  words  can  best  be  learnt  from  a  language 
which  is  not  your  own,  and  therefore  is  not  instinctively 
used.  No  one  using  his  own  language  stops  to  ask  what 
the  words  mean;  but  if  he  is  reading  a  book  in  a  language 
with  which  he  has  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance,  he  has 
to  ask  what  each  word  means;  otherwise  it  has  no  sense 
at  all.  Slmilaily  if  you  try  to  translate  back  into  another 
language  something  written  in  your  own,  you  are  obliged 
to  get  behind  the  words — to  cease  to  be  hypnotized  by 
their  apparent  meaning,  and  find  out  what  they  really  do 
mean — before  you  make  a  beginning  of  your  task.  Our 
ancestors  did  learn  the  use  of  words  extremely  well  by 
their  study  of  the  classics  of  other  languages  .  .  .  The 
chief  vice  of  some  modern  ‘educators’  is  consistent  abuse 
of  language  and  consecpient  obscurity  of  expression  in 
themselves  and  of  thought  in  their  hearers.  Especially  the 
type  which  prefers  to  ‘function  according  to  its  voli¬ 
tions’  rather  than  ‘to  do  as  it  likes’  and  to  ‘provide  the 
student  with  an  adequate  supply  of  literature’  rather 
than  ‘give  him  enough  books’.” 

From  “Teaching  and  Learning,”  a  speech  delivered  in 
1919  by  Kirsopp  Lake,  and  published  in  Representative 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Orations. 


J-prof  advises 
his  students  to 
‘write  it  clean’ 

University  of  Arkansas  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  have  received  a  lesson  in  j)ractical 
newspapering  from  an  assistant  professor 
that  was  inspired  during  a  controversy 
over  four-letter  word  usage. 

Ernie  Deane,  an  Arkansas  faculty 
member  and  former  editor  who  continues 
to  work  part-time  at  his  profession,  “told 
it  like  it  is”  in  the  real  newspaper  world 
in  a  message  to  his  students. 

“I  urge  you  to  keep  your  mind  and  your 
vocabulary  clean.  Rehave  yourself,  and 
write  in  a  manner  to  build  yourself  a 
reputation  for  honor  and  decency.  Such  a 
reputation  will  be  a  continuing  asset  to 
you,  no  matter  where  you  go,  or  however 
long  the  good  Lord  permits  you  to  write 
words  for  others  to  read.” 

The  advice  came  during  a  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  campus  newspaper  {.Xrkav^ 
sas  Traveler),  use  of  four  letter  words. 
The  college  Roard  of  Publications  voted 
(October  12)  to  defeat  a  resolution  urging 
the  campus  pajier  to  review  its  use  of 
“objectionable”  words. 

Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  Dr.  Jess  Covington, 
the  resolution  came  as  a  reaction  to  the 
school  paper’s  language  in  a  review  of  the 
play  “Hair”  produced  on  campus. 


A  story  in  Little  Rock’s  Arkansas 
Gazette  reported  the  Publications  Roard 
“has  given  the  editor  authority  to  use  the 
words  if  he  thinks  they  are  ajjpropriate 
for  use  in  an  article.” 

Voice  of  experience 

Rut  Deane  had  this  to  tell  his  students: 
“Most  of  us  who  have  achieved  jjrofession- 
al  status  as  journalists  have  come  up 
through  a  hard  school.  We  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life  in  the  raw.  We  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  hypocrisy, 
bigotry,  cowardice,  thievery,  deceit,  vio¬ 
lent  death  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
very  worst  side  of  human  nature.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  newsman  also 
comes  across  the  higher  aspects  of  life, 
Deane  continued,” We  have  learned  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  to  meet  life  head-on, 
and  to  write  about  it  with  the  proper 
regard  for  the  feelings  and  standards  for 
those  who  read  what  we  write. 

“We  take  pride  in  being  recognized  as 
real  pros  in  the  world  of  journalists,  a 
world  in  which  competition  is  keen,  and  in 
which  freedom  to  express  one’s  self  must 
always  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  if  we  are  irresponsible  oi-  inaccurate 
or  unfair  we  can  do  great  harm.” 

Responsibility  at  stake 

Deane  went  on  to  say  that  indecent 
terms  are  avoided  by  quality  newspapers 
everywhere.  “So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
freedom  ...  to  put  vulgar  words  and 
expressions  into  its  columns.  Even  pub¬ 
lishers  must  hold  themselves  accountable 
to  subscribers  and  advertisers  on  whom 
they  depend  for  financial  support.” 


He  told  his  students  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  journalistic  life  “if  you  aspire 
to  success  and  satisfaction  in  this  field  in 
which  the  words  you  put  into  print  will  be 
there  for  all  time  to  come.” 

Deane  edited  the  Mexia  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  for  six  years  and  was  an  Arkansas 
Gazette  writer  for  10  years.  He  writes  a 
weekly  column  which  runs  in  eight  papers 
in  his  area  and  an  opinion  column  for  the 
Springdale  (Ark.)  Sunday  News  for 
which  he  also  works  during  summer  va¬ 
cation. 

Deane  has  been  a  teacher  since  1966  at 
his  Alma  Mater.  He  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  Northwestern. 

• 

C.E.  title  is  dropped 

The  afternoon  Journal-Inquirer  at 
Rockville,  Conn,  has  dropped  the  title  of 
city  editor,  at  the  same  time  promoting 
city  editor  Edward  Chinnock  to  managing 
editor.  The  latter  job  had  been  vacant 
since  tbe  resignation  of  Donald  White 
several  months  ago.  Thomas  Pritchard 
continues  as  executive  editor. 

• 

New  Aquarius  font 

Visual  Giaphics  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  release  of  Aquarius,  an  origi¬ 
nal  alphabet  designed  for  use  with  the 
Photo  Typositor.  The  Aquarius  family, 
consisting  of  six  weights  plus  an  outline, 
is  the  latest  contribution  made  by  designer 
Ron  Arnholm  to  Visual  Graphics’  collec¬ 
tion  of  exclusive  original  alphabets. 
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Washington  Bureau 


One  of  a  series 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


When  O.K.  Bovaid,  then  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  sent 
Charles  G.  Ross  to  Washington  to  become 
the  newspaper’s  first  correspondent  in  the 
nation’s  capital,  his  pristine  instruction 
was  “If  you  have  to,  wait  two  years  before 
you  start  sending  anything.” 

The  idea  was  that  Bovard  did  not  want 
stories  from  Washington  until  his  corre¬ 
spondent  knew  what  he  was  writing 
about,  even  if  it  took  two  years. 

It  is  not  of  record  that  Ross  waited  two 
years  hefoie  sending  any  copy,  and  he 
probably  didn’t,  hut  it  is  of  record  that  he 
l)ecame  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
and  that  ‘know  your  stuff  liefore  you 
write’  is  still  a  watchword  of  the  Post- 
Disi)atch’s  Washington  Bureau. 

Ross  opened  the  bureau  in  1918  and 
i-emained  its  chief  until  1934  when  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  Later  he  returned,  to 
Washington  as  contributing  editor  and  af¬ 
terward  became  press  secretary  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman. 

Began  in  a  back  room 

It  was  a  one-man  bureau  when  Ross 
established  it  and  it  occupied  the  hack 
room  of  a  suite  in  the  old  Wyatt  Building, 
the  primary  tenant  of  which  was  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  old  Xew  York 
World,  its  sister  Pulitzer  i)aper.  Today  it 
is  a  seven-member  bureau,  housed  in  a 
sitacious  suite  in  an  ultra-modern  office 
building  a  block  from  the  White  House. 
Each  member  of  the  staff  has  more  space 
to  work  in  and  a  much  more  elegant  envi¬ 
ronment  than  was  provided  for  Ross  in 
the  early  post-World  War  One  days. 

In  its  present  quarters  at  1701  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  the  bureau  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  current  year  by  offices  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-elect  The  President. 
Hearst  Newspapers  occupy  offices  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  Post-Dispatch. 

When  Ross  returned  to  St.  Louis,  his 
successor  as  bureau  chief  was  Raymond 
P.  Brandt,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
bureau  staff  since  192.3.  Brandt  headed  the 
bureau  until  1962  when  Marquis  W. 
Childs  succeeded  him.  The  cuirent  bureau 
chief  is  Richard  Dudman,  a  member  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  staff  since  1949  and  of  the 
Washington  bureau  since  1954.  He  took 
over  from  Childs  in  January  1969. 

Although  retired  from  active  bureau 
management,  Childs  is  really  an  eighth 
member,  since  he  writes  news  from  Wash¬ 
ington  as  contributing  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  addition  to  his  three-day-a-week 
column  distributed  by  United  Features 
Syndicate. 

Five  Pulitzer  Prizes 

Five  Pulitizer  prizes  have  been  won  on 
the  basis  of  work  done  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  Washington  Bureau.  John  T. 
Rogers  of  the  St.  Louis  staff  won  the 
prize  for  reporting  in  Washington  in  1927 
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for  exposing  a  corrupt  federal  judge 
while  on  a  temporary  assignment  in  the 
national  capital.  Two  years  later  Paul  Y. 
Anderson  of  the  Washington  Bureau  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting  on  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

In  1932  Ross  won  the  prize  for  corre¬ 
spondence  for  a  series  of  articles  called 
“The  country’s  plight  and  what  to  do 
about  it,”  a  report  on  the  depression  and  a 
forecast  of  parts  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal. 

In  1946  Edward  A.  Harris  won  the 
prize  for  national  reporting  for  articles 
that  blocked  the  appointment  of  Edwin  A. 
Pauley  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  ex¬ 
posing  Pauley’s  operations  in  connection 
with  off-shore  oil  deposits. 

When  a  new  Pulitzer  category,  a  prize 
for  criticism  or  commentary,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1970,  Childs  won  it  for  his 
columns  that  year. 

Among  other  prizes  won  by  members  of 
the  bureau,  were  Brandt’s  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  Memorial  Award  for  reporting  and 
Child’s  1970  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 
distinguished  service. 

Several  travel  abroad 

Members  of  the  Washington  bureau  are 
often  detached  for  foreign  assignments. 
Brandt  led  the  way  in  the  field  of  foreign 
coverage  when  Bovard  gave  him  a  .$2500 
bonus  in  1930  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  spend  it  on  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
l^nion.  Brandt  had  worked  in  Russia  with 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1922  and  1923.  His 
bonus  led  to  a  lO-day  assignment  in  the 
USSR  in  1930  and  1931  which  produced  a 
series  of  38  articles. 

Thomas  W.  Ottenad,  the  bureau’s  prin¬ 
cipal  political  reporter,  also  specializes  in 


Marquis  Childs 


foreign  coverage.  He  has  had  several  as¬ 
signments  in  Europe  and  has  traveled  for 
the  paper  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

This  year,  Dudman  covered  President 
Nixon’s  trip  to  China  and  Childs  and 
James  Deakin,  the  newspaper’s  White 
House  correspondent,  covered  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Dudman 
later  returned  to  China  on  a  25-day  as¬ 
signment  and  still  later  .spent  15  days  in 
Hanoi  to  produce  10  articles. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


Richard  Dudman  in  Hanoi  this  year. 
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Some  people  can’t  stand 
this  page. 

Few  dare  ignore  it. 


Everybody  who  is  anybody  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  reads  the  editorials  in 
The  Washington  Post. 

Many  actually  study  them. 

For  this  is  where  comment  on  news 
makes  news.  As  happened  when  a 
series  of  editorials  was  credited  with 
scotching  the  Carswell  nomination. 

It’s  a  page  that  wins  more  than  its 
share  of  major  journalism  awards  year 
after  year.  Including  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  the  quality  of  editorial  writing. 

This  helps  explain  why; 

—The  Post  is  required  reading 
every  day  for  most  people  living  in  the 
Washington  area. 

—it  has  more  circulation  daily 
than  the  next  newspaper.  (Sundays, 
more  than  twice  as  much.) 

—it’s  the  first  place  to  advertise 
in  Washington. 


There’s  no  other  newspaper  like  it, 
Anywhere. 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Larry  Jackson 

PAPER  OLDER  THAN  EXPECTED 


The  ju’eparation  of  the  100th  annivei'- 
sary  issue  of  the  Union  City  (Pa.)  Times- 
Lendcr  was  more  of  a  problem  than  the 
staff  of  the  weekly  origrinally  anticipated. 

With  the  flag  showing  the  paper  to  be 
Its  yeai  s  old  staffers  expected  to  have  two 
years  to  produce  a  72-page  special  edition. 
.\s  it  turned  out  they  had  only  12  weeks. 

Allyn  S.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Leader  and  several  other  Erie  area  week¬ 
lies,  said  the  problems  began  this  j)ast 
.June  when  the  staff  started  scanning  mi¬ 
crofilm  files  for  tlie  oldest  issue  of  the 
newspaper. 

“You  know,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  shock  when 
we  reeled  out  a  paper,  dated  January, 
1SS2,  and  saw  on  the  flag  that  it  had  been 
jniblished  since  November  1870,”  Brown 
said.  “We  then  realized  our  100th  an¬ 
niversary  had  passed  unheralded  in 
i;i70.” 

Brown  said  the  mistake  in  recording  the 
)iapei’s  age  was  api)arently  made  years 
ago.  In  a  June  22,  1972  editorial  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  mistake  to  his  readers. 

“Of  course,  like  most  spritely  ‘young 
ladies’  we  have  difficulty  in  remembering 
our  age,”  he  wrote.  “We  haven’t  taken  the 
time  to  go  back  through  our  files  to  deter¬ 
mine  wlien  the  loss  occurred,  but  suspect 
rather  strongly  it  came  during  the  period 
when  Homan  numerals  were  in  vogue. 

Roman  system  passe 

“Latin  may  have  been  jtopular  in  days 
gone  by,  but  comin-ehension  of  the  Roman 
system  of  counting  in  recent  years  has 
Just  about  ceased  to  exist.” 

Instead  of  taking  the  easy  way  out,  and 
still  using  the  two  years  to  prepare  the 
edition  because  the  anniversary  had 
passed.  Brown  and  his  staff  plunged  into 
the  task  of  putting  the  edition  out  in  three 
months. 

“My  son  Steve,  who  helps  at  the  paper, 
told  me  there  was  enough  time,”  said 
Brown,  a  former  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  executive  assi.stant  at  the  \cw 
Y'ork  f‘ost.  “I  told  him  I  didn’t  think  it 
could  be  done. 

“I  told  him  he  was  crazy  when  he  said 
he  could  get  up  a  .o, 000-line  edition  in  that 
amount  of  time.  But  I  was  wrong,  they 
had  a  4,900-line  edition  ready  before  the 
deadline.”  The  issue  came  out  October 
19th. 

Most  of  the  writing  was  done  by  two 
summer  interns,  edition-editor  Sarah 
r rump,  a  senior  journalism  student  at 
Kent  State  University  and  Philip  Sneider- 
man,  a  sophomore  journalism  major  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Harold  Maynard,  news  editor  of  the 
Times-Leader  and  two  sister  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  weeklies,  assisted.  The  Times-I^eader 
is  published  in  conjunction  with  the  Cnm- 
hrkhje  Springs  Enterprise-Neics  and  the 
Edinhoro  hidependenf.  Combined  circula¬ 
tion  is  5,400. 

Brown  also  publishes  the  (iirord  (Pa.) 
Cosmopolite-Herald  (he  claims  sub¬ 
scribers  call  it  “The  Cow’s  Appetite  Her¬ 


ald”),  circulation  4,300,  and  the  10,- 
000-circulation  Town  &  Country,  a  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  paper. 

All  newspapers  go  under  the  name 
Brown-Thompson  Newspapers. 

Brown  credits  business  office  manager 
Katherine  Burns  Williams,  widow  of  Rex 
Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Times-Leader 
for  39  years,  with  much  of  the  effort 
expended  to  get  out  the  edition. 

Knew  everything 

‘‘She  knew  everyone  and  everything,” 
Brown  said.  “Without  her  help  and  sug¬ 
gestions  I  don’t  think  we  could  have  done 
it.” 

Before  buying  his  weeklies.  Brown  was 
co-publisher  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times  and  business  manager  of  the 
(ioldshoro  (N.C.)  Xeu's-Argns  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

He  describes  his  newspapers  as  “coun¬ 
try  weeklies  that  are  trying  to  stay  out 
of  the  big  time.” 

Although  his  newspapers  are  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Erie  market,  one  of  the  150 
largest  in  the  United  States,  he  feels 
there  is  more  than  enough  room  for  his 
weeklies. 

“We’re  writing  about  the  people  that 
live  in  the  towns  we  serve,”  he  said. 
“We’re  not  trying  to  put  out  daily  news- 
l)apers  once  a  week.” 

Still  Brown  doesn’t  believe  in  letting 
the  news  get  stale  waiting  for  the  next 
weekly  edition. 

The  newspajier  has  an  innovative 
feature  to  give  the  3,900  Union  City  res¬ 
idents  their  share  of  daily  local  happen¬ 
ings. 

The  ])aper  runs  a  24-hour,  seven-day- 
per-week,  telei)hone  answering  service 
that  gives  items  of  local  interest,  such  as 
births,  deaths  and  hospital  admissions. 

• 

Hendrix  builds  plant 

Ground  was  broken  October  13  for  a 
new  Hendrix  Electronics  plant  at  Grenier 
Industrial  Park,  Londonderry,  N.H.  The 
plant  will  be  approximatly  40,000  .square 
feet  in  size  and  will  consolidate  the  com¬ 
plete  Hendrix  operation  under  one  roof. 
Hendrix  manufactures  text  editing  video 
display  teiminals,  data  storage  and  com¬ 
munication  equipment  used  in  the  graphic 
arts  indu.stry. 

• 

Regional  sales  office 

Compugraphic  Corp.  has  opened  an  At¬ 
lantic  Regional  headquarters  office  at 
Ro.sslyn,  Va.,  near  Washington,  D.C.  It 
will  coordinate  sales  activities  for  22 
eastern  .states  and  Canada’s  Maritime 
Provinces.  Harold  A.  Maynard  is  manager 
and  customer  service  will  be  handled  by 
Jack  Benz. 


SOMETHING  OLD.  SOMETHING  NEW— When 
Bill  Santos,  an  ad  compositor  with  the  Westerly 
(R.l.)  Sun,  was  learning  how  to  clear  dust  parti¬ 
cles  from  typesetting  computers  he  was  told  by 
Compugraphic  servicemen  that  blasts  from  normal 
compressed  air  lines  would  harm  fine  wires  con¬ 
necting  logic  cards.  The  problem  was  solved  with 
old  bellows,  used  years  ago  to  blow  dust  and 
lint  out  of  type  cases  at  the  Sun. 


Retailer  claims 
newspaper  put  it 
out  of  business 

A  Dayton  furniture  store  has  filed  suit 
against  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.  charging 
that  a  story  in  the  Dayton  .Vetes  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1972  was  responsible  for  forcing 
them  to  clo.se  one  of  its  two  stores. 

The  story  in  the  News  detailed  the  al¬ 
leged  unethical  operations  of  two  high 
pressure  carpet  salesmen  who  were  linked 
with  Ray’s  Rossiter  Carpet  Center  in 
1  )ayton. 

The  storyr  reported  that  two  men  were 
using  the  names  of  established  firms  as  a 
front  for  telephone  sales  solicitations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News,  the  salesmen  would, 
sell  carpet  which  they  claimed  was  of  a 
superior  “commercial”  (juality  for  more 
money  than  it  was  worth. 

The  suit  claims  that  as  the  result  of  the 
story  the  firm  had  to  close  down  one  of  its 
stores  and  discharge  employees.  The  suit 
does  not  name  a  dollar  figure  for  damages. 
It  requests  a  jury  trial  and  asks  that  the 
jury  determine  damages. 

The  store  ran  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  Friday  (October  27)  Dayton  News  and 
Journal  Herald  announcing  that  it  was 
going  cut  of  business.  In  the  ad,  the  store 
reprinted  newspaper  accounts  of  the  law 
suit.  Charles  E.  Glover,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  said  the  store  had  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint  the  news 
stories. 

Glover  described  the  furniture  firm  as 
an  old  and  well  established  firm  and  a 
“substantial  advertiser”  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  noted  that  the  store  has  been 
cited  on  occasions  in  the  News’  “Con¬ 
sumer  Alert”  column  which  handles  read¬ 
ers’  complaints. 
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depth. 


Edna  Schrocdcr 


Edna  Schroeder  is  a  research  assistant  in  State  Farm’s  public  relations  department. 

Last  year,  she  answered  1,012  inquiries  about  everything  from  alcohol  and  driving  to 
fire  prevention,  from  bicycle  safety  to  no-fault  insurance.  Those  questions  came  from  a 
variety  of  places:  students,  civic  groups,  public  officials  and  newsmen. 

If  Edna  doesn’t  have  the  information 
in  her  own  files,  she  knows  where  to  get 
...  it.  For  instance.  State  Farm’s  research 

^  -  department  headed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson. 

He  and  his  staff  have  done  scientific 
in-depth  studies  on  aspects  of  auto  insurance 
that  are  available  nowhere  else.  And,  as  the 
world’s  largest  insurer  of  autos,  homes  and 
small  boats,  we  have  plenty  of  expertise 
around  on  topics  related  to  those  fields. 

That  kind  of  factual,  in-depth  help  is 

available  to  any  newsman  working 
on  an  insurance-related  story.  And  if  you 
want  comment  or  opinion,  to  go  along  with 
the  facts,  we’ll  give  you  that,  too. 

Most  important,  we’ll  give  it  to  you  fast. 
When  you  call,  we’ll  try  to  get  the  answers 
you  need  while  you’re  still  on  the  line.  If  we 
can’t,  we’ll  be  back  to  you  in  as  little  time  as 
possible — a  matter  of  minutes,  not  hours. 

involves  complicated 
tables,  charts  or  W 

graphs,  our  Telecopier  s  V 

hookup — which  reaches 
most  major  cities  in  the 
U.S. — lets  us  get  copies  of  them  to  you  within  minutes  via  telephone 
lines.  Many  newsmen  call  us  regularly  for  fast,  accurate,  no-nonsense  | 

help  on  insurance  questions.  Next  time  you’re  on  an  insurance 
story,  give  us  a  call.  , 


Dr.  IVay/te  Sorenson 


STATE  FARM 


INSURANCE 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


USIA  provides 
posh  office  for 
foreign  newsmen 

Soft  carpets  cover  the  floors,  luxurious 
sofas  and  comfortable  chairs  abound, 
shelves  are  lined  with  handsomely  bound 
reference  books,  and  emjiloyees  work  at 
desks  as  modern  as  any  that  come  out  of 
Scandinavia,  in  the  posh  new  Foreign 
Press  Center  in  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

The  Center,  sister  to  one  in  New  York, 
has  operated  in  Washington  since  1968 
but  not  until  a  few  weeks  ago  did  it 
occupy  quarters  that  might  well  be  envied 
by  the  fiist  vicepi-esident  of  a  bank  or  the 
head  of  a  government  deiiartment.  And 
not  until  it  moved  into  the  Press  Building 
was  it  located  at  the  hub  of  Washington’s 
press  corps. 

The  center  is  designed,  according  to  its 
own  brochure,  “to  assist  resident  and  visit¬ 
ing  foreign  media  i-epresentatives  in 
their  coverage  of  the  American  scene.” 
The  assistance  may  take  many  forms.  For 
instance,  staffs  at  the  center  help  foreign 
journalists  arrange  interviews  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  From  time  to  time  back¬ 
ground  briefings  and  discussions  are  orga¬ 
nized  for  newsmen  who  rejiresent  publica¬ 
tions  in  distant  lands. 

If  a  foreign  jouinalist,  or  a  group  of 
them,  want  to  tour  the  country,  the  Center 
assists  in  mai)ping  tours  and  supplies 
government  and  private  contacts  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities. 

In  the  Center’s  offices  are  news  tickers 
of  the  As.sociated  Press,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  and  USIA  news,  as  well  as 
tyiiewriters,  telejihones  and  television.  On 
one  wall  are  six  clocks  that  tell  what  time 
it  is,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Accra,  London,  Sydney  and  Tokyo. 


/r 


Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 

WORCESTER 

The  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation’s  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
^Represented  by  CWO&O 


There  are  some  300  correspondents  in 
Washington  rejiresenting  newspapers 
abroad.  The  resident  correspondents,  of 
course,  establish  their  own  offices  and.  de¬ 
velop  their  own  contacts  and  news  sources. 
But  those  newly  arrived  find  the  services 
of  the  Center  useful  until  they  get  to 
know  their  way  around. 

IMore  than  100  foreign  correspondents 
came  to  cover  the  November  election  and 
many  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  Center. 

The  answer  to  who  provides  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  finances  the  operation  is  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Its 
name  and  insignia  are  embossed  on  the 
door. 

The  director  of  the  Center  is  Kobert 
Miller,  formerly  press  attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Belgrade. 


Washington  Bureau 

(Continued  from  })(tge  18) 


It  is  the  bureau’s  policy  to  concentrate 
on  news  fields  and,  in  general  leave 
routine  news  to  the  wire  services.  This 
l^olicy  has  tended  in  recent  years  to  com- 
l)ine  specialization  with  versatility.  Mem¬ 
bers  work  mainly  at  their  special  fields 
but  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  expo.se  or  the  disclosure 
of  the  tentative  Vietnam  jieace  agree¬ 
ment,  almost  the  entire  Washington  staff 
goes  to  work  on  a  single  story.  Each  staff 
man  is  exiiected  to  be  conversant  with 
several  fields  so  that  if  necessary  he  can 
cover  whatever  news  is  of  greatest  cur¬ 
rent  interest. 

Among  the  news  fields  the  Post- 
Dispatch  has  always  covered  is  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Curt  Matthews  now  has  that 
assignment,  having  taken  it  over  from 
James  C.  Millstone,  who  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  become  assistant  managing  editor. 

William  K.  Wyant  Jr.  specializes  in  mil¬ 
itary  and  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  ecolo¬ 
gy  and  con.servation. 

Lawrence  Taylor  and  Robert  Adams, 
the  newest  members  of  the  bureau,  aie  on 
general  assignment,  with  emphasis  on 
regional  news  affecting  Missouri  and  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  distaff  side  is  represented  by  Hel¬ 
en-Marie  Fiuth,  office  manager,  and  her 
assistant,  Carol  Hoblitzell. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
to  assign  reporters  to  Washington  after 
joining  the  paper  in  St.  Louis.  All  present 
members  of  the  bureau  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  after  service  in  the  home  office. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Next:  The  Baltimore  Sun 


Chase  Calendar  for  ’73 

Bill  Chase,  chief  librarian  at  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  since  1949,  has  just 
brought  out  the  16th  edition  of  Chase’s 
Calendar  of  Annual  Events.  It  lists  1,716 
special  days,  weeks,  months  and  events 
during  1973 — virtually  something  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  every  day.  The  publisher  is  Apple 
Tree  Press,  Box  1012,  Flint,  Mich.  48501 
and  the  single  copy  price  is  $5. 


Bradlee  warns  press 
of  ‘savage  attack’ 

Two  Massachusetts  editors  have  been 
presented  with  Yankee  Quill  Awards, 
symbolic  of  membership  in  the  Academy 
of  New  England  Jounalists. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the  I>o!fto)i 
Globe,  and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Waltham  Neies-Trihjnie,  re¬ 
ceived  the  awards  (October  19)  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  New  England  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of 
the  Waaliingto}!  Postf,  told  the  assemblage 
of  200  journalists  that  most  newspapers 
are  not  showing  enough  interest  in  de¬ 
velopments  stemming  from  the  Watergate 
bugging  case. 

“This  (Nixon)  administration  is 
wedded  to  our  destruction,”  he  said,  ad¬ 
ding,  that  it  has  undertaken  the  “single 
most  savage  open  attack  on  the  First 
Amendment  which  has  ever  happened”  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

He  termed  the  Watergate  case  “just  a 
veiy  small  tij)  of  the  iceberg — part  of  a 
much  higher  orchestration.” 

“I  find  that  other  newspapers,”  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Post’s  news 
service,  “are  not  very  interested  in  this 
story,  and  I’ll  be  dammed  if  I  can  see 
why.” 

Speaking  of  newspajiers  today,  Bradlee 
said : 

“We  are  not  fat  and  happy  and  not 
believed  and  are  cowed  by  authority  and 
seduced  by  jiower.  I  hope  that  no  one  here 
thinks  we  have  this  thing  under  control.” 
*  ♦  * 

Nixon  aide  raps  stories 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newsjjajier  Editors 
(November  11)  at  Kennebunkport,  Die., 
President  Nixon’s  special  counsel,  Charles 
W.  Colson,  accused  the  Washington  Post 
and  CBS  of  “unconscionable”  reporting  in 
the  Watergate  affair. 

Colson  directed  sharp  criticism  at  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bradlee,  the  Post’s  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  calling  him  “the  self-appointed  leader 
of  a  tiny  fringe  of  arrogant  elitists  in 
Journalism.”  He  said  Bradlee  would  dis¬ 
cover  the  real  America  if  he  ever  left  the 
Georgetown  cocktail  set  “where  he  and  his 
elitist  buddies  dine  on  third-hand  informa¬ 
tion,  gossip  and  rumor.” 


Donrey  Group  adds 
a  daily  in  Indiana 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  has  purchased 
the  Washington  (Ind.)  Times-Herald,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ross  Pendeigraft,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Donrey’s  eastern  division. 

The  afternoon  daily  has  a  circulation  of 
10,600.  The  Times-Herald  was  sold  by  a 
corporation  headed  by  David  Draper. 

Morris  (Tate)  Tolbert  has  been  named 
general  manager.  Ronald  Arbin  is  editor 
and  Lars  Purdue  is  advertising  manager. 

The  Times-Herald  is  the  result  of  a 
1964  merger  of  the  Washington  Herald 
and  the  Washington  Daily  Times. 
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How  many 
steps  make 
a  picture? 

ONE  IF  BY  LAND! 


POLAROID  CAMERA  REVOLUTION  DEVELOPS  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

Aim  at  a  subject,  press  a  button,  and  out  comes  a  picture,  developing,  printing  and  finishing  itself  as  it  emerges  from  the 
camera— hard,  dry  and  with  nothing  for  the  photographer  to  do  but  watch  the  colors  brighten.  A  new  Polaroid  camera 
soon  to  go  on  the  market,  is  the  latest  coup  in  a  camera  revolution  that  began  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Cambridge,  Mass,, 
when  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Land,  inventor-president  of  Polaroid  Corp.,  introduced  the  first  one-step  camera. 

As  Polaroid  cameras  gained  acceptance,  the  company  played  an  increasing  role  in  New  England’s  3conomy.  In  the  past 
few  years,  more  and  more  cameras  and  film  have  come  from  Polaroid’s  New  England  plants.  Since  1969,  the  firm  has  spent 
over  $200-milhon  to  build  and  equip  five  computer-crammed  factories  in  eastern  Massachusetts  to  produce  the  new,  all- 
transistorized  wonder  camera  and  film  from  start  to  finish. 

Polaroid  pours  millions  annually  into  the  New  England  economy— in  construction  and  equipment,  salaries  and  wages  for 
top  skills  in  research,  management  and  production — in  the  company’s  own  factories,  and  others  contracted  to  produce 
components.  Polaroid’s  success  is  one  reason  why  New  England  retail  sales  per  household  are  highest  in  the  nation,  and 
why  New  England  daily  newspapers— with  household  coverage  \\%  above  the  national  average— are  far  and  away  the 
country's  best  advertising  buy. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Tauton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Some  plain  talk 
pollution  from  a 


Let’s  clear  the  air. 

When  you  make  steel,  you’re  like  the  proverbial 
sitting  duck.  And  anybody  can  take  potshots  at  you. 

From  the  number  aimed  at  Republic  Steel,  our  fight 
against  pollution  must  be  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  Cleveland. 

That’s  why  we’re  running  this  ad. 

$143  million  spent  in  all  plant  cities. 

Republic  Steel  gives  far  more  attention  to  the  total 
environmental  control  situation  than  is  generally 
recognized.  In  fact,  Republic  has  been  among  the  leaders 
in  the  steel  industry  in  environmental  control  spending. 

Since  1950,  Republic  has  spent  more  than  $143  million 
for  environmental  control  in  plant  cities,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  in  the  past  seven  years.  Facilities  under 
construction  or  in  the  engineering  stage  will  add  another 
$1 1  million  this  year. 

7.5%  of  shipments.  10%  of  pollution  control  dollars. 

In  a  normal  year.  Republic  accounts  for  about  7.5% 
of  steel  industry  shipments.  Yet  Republic  has  spent  or 
committed  more  than  lO^J  of  the  industry’s  environmental 
control  dollars.  We  believe  this  indicates  that  we  are, 
at  the  very  least,  as  responsive  to  the  problems  as  are 
our  competitors. 

$53  million  spent  here. 

Our  Cleveland  District  plant  is  our  largest  facility. 

So  a  substantial  part  of  our  total  environmental  control 
expenditures  have  been  made  here.  In  the  period  since 
1950,  we  have  spent  more  than  $53  million  (almost  as 
much  as  was  collected  last  year  by  the  City  of  Cleveland 
in  general  property  and  income  taxes).  Water  pollution 
control  accounts  for  $29  million  of  this  total.  Air  quality 
control  accounts  for  another  $24  million. 

There’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  many 
projects  and  the  dollars  they  represent  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  cleaner  air  and  water  in  the 
Cleveland  area. 

Greater  Cleveland  is  bigger. 

Greater  Cleveland  has  a  much  larger  population 
today  than  it  had  in  the  early  1950’s.  The  number  of 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  Cuyahoga  County  has  nearly 
doubled.  Electric  power  consumption  in  the  county  was 
three  times  as  great  in  1971  as  in  1950.  There’s  even  more 
industrial  activity  in  and  around  the  county. 

Cleveland  continues  to  be  a  city  of  heavy  industry. 
Urban  renewal  and  other  construction  activity  has  been 


NOTE;  A  large-space  version  of  this  ad  appeared  in  Cleveland 
metropolitan  and  suburban  newspapers  this  fall.  Similar  ads  in 
this  series  are  planned  for  other  cities  in  which  Republic  makes 
steel.  This  is  our  way  of  telling  our  employees  and  neighbors 
about  industry’s  side  of  the  environmental  control  problem. 


brisk  for  most  of  the  two  decades.  This  is  especially  true 
in  highway  construction  where  large  amounts  of  earth 
must  be  graded  and  moved,  creating  much  dust  and 
particulate  matter. 

Progress  is  being  made. 

With  more  people,  more  power  consumption,  more 
automobiles  and  trucks,  more  construction,  and  more 
industrial  activity,  one  would  have  reason  to  expect 
substantially  more  air  pollution. 

But  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  progress  is  being 
made.  Despite  the  burgeoning  activity  of  the  area, 
Clevelanders  are  enjoying  a  cleaner  atmosphere  than 
before.  We  think  Republic’s  air  quality  control  program 
has  contributed  significantly  to  this  result. 

Additional  air  quality  control  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  progress  made  over  the 
past  several  years,  we’re  starting  on  another  program 
directed  toward  controlling  some  of  the  remaining  air 
emission  problems  connected  with  our  operations. 

When  our  current  program  is  completed,  we’ll  be  well 
on  our  way  to  having  an  even  cleaner  steelmaking  complex 
in  Cleveland.  We  will  still  have  some  areas  requiring 
attention.  But,  on  balance,  we  will  have  reduced  our 
emissions  to  the  atmosphere  to  the  lowest  practicable 
level  within  the  framework  of  present  technological  and 
economic  resources  viewed  from  the  overall  good  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  company. 

11  new  projects.  $13  million. 

The  first  part  of  our  program  involves  1 1  different 
projects  plus  a  number  of  studies  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  feasibility  of  additional  control  systems  using 
evolving  technology. 

1 .  Convert  to  the  use  of  an  alternate  supplemental 
fuel  for  steam  generation  at  our  West  3rd  Street 
Power  Station.  This  should  substantially  minimize 
emissions  of  particulates  and  sulphur. 

2.  Add  a  fourth  bank  of  precipitators  to  the  Basic 
Oxygen  Furnace  melt  shop  and  upgrade  the  Open 
Hearth  system. 

3.  4.  5.  Reduce  miscellaneous  smoke  and  fumes  in  the 
BOF  shop  resulting  from: 

a.  Reladling  molten  iron  from  blast  furnaces. 

b.  Charging  iron  into  the  BOF. 

c.  Tapping  finished  steel  from  the  BOF. 

6.  Install  a  system  to  eliminate  dust  which  gets  into  the 
air  during  the  filling  of  lime  storage  bins  in  the 
BOF  building. 

7.  Modify  charging  methods  on  coke  oven  batteries  to 
achieve  better  control  of  emissions. 

8.  Institute  a  developmental  program  to  reduce  the 
sulphur  content  of  coke  oven  gas. 


about  develaiKfe 
sitting  duck. 


9.  Install  another  mist  suppressor  at  another  coke  oven 

quenching  station  to  reduce  the  fallout  of  water 

droplets. 

10.  11.  Reduce  emissions  from  scarfing  machines  by 

adding: 

a.  Electrostatic  precipitator  at  our  44-inch  blooming 
mill. 

b.  Electrostatic  precipitator  at  our  18-inch  billet  mill. 

Appropriations  for  the  projects  listed  above  represent 

combined  expenditures  of  about  $13  million,  a  major 
addition  to  the  $24  million  already  spent  for  air  quality 
control  at  our  Cleveland  District  operations. 

More  to  come. 

Even  with  the  expenditure  of  $13  million  for  the  11 
projects  listed  above,  there  will  still  remain  areas  that 
need  attention.  These  are  areas  where  there’s  no  present 
technology  for  satisfactorily  dealing  with  emissions.  Or 
where  the  technology  is  either  changing  or  not  yet 
developed  to  a  point  that  expenditures  for  control 
equipment  can  be  made  with  confidence  of  solving  the 
problem.  To  stay  abreast  of  the  technology,  however,  we 
have  appropriated  additional  funds  for  extensive 
engineering  feasibility  studies  relative  to  these  problems. 

Water  quality  control.  Another  $11  million. 

In  addition  to  our  air  quality  improvement  and 
control  measures,  we  are  continuing  the  job  of  getting  our 
water  quality  control  program  in  the  same  degree  of  order. 

Again,  much  has  already  been  completed.  Our  huge 
treatment  plant  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  processes  100 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  equivalent  to  the 
consumption  of  a  city  of  500,000  people.  New  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  have  been  built  for  the  blast 
furnaces  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Other  installations 
include  a  coke-plant  water  dephenolizer,  an  approved 
pickle  solution  collection  system,  a  plant  for  recycling 
and  cleaning  soluble  oils,  and  many  more  installations. 

These  water  quality  control  facilities  in  Cleveland 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  country.  They  represent  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $29  million.  And  completion  of 
future  programs,  including  new  water  treatment  facilities 
inside  the  steel  plants,  will  cost  an  additional  $11  million 
at  least. 

Our  programs  are  ambitious. 

When  our  programs  are  completed,  we  will  have  a 
cleaner  operation.  And  we  know  we  already  have  a  good 
one. 

We  believe  that  good  progress  is  being  made  in 
improving  the  quality  of  Cleveland’s  air  and  water.  And 
we’re  committed  to  doing  what  we  can  to  continue 
that  improvement. 

The  bounds  of  economic  reason. 

All  of  us  want  the  cleanest  environment  we  can  have 
within  the  bounds  of  economic  reason.  However,  we  must 


be  careful  not  to  put  any  segment  of  our  nation’s 
industry  in  an  untenable  competitive  position. 

Our  resources  to  continue  to  make  expenditures  of 
the  scope  discussed  here  are  not  unlimited.  And  the  costs 
of  maintaining  and  operating  such  facilities  are  already 
penalizing  our  operating  costs  to  the  extent  of  several 
dollars  per  ton. 

In  these  days  of  intense  domestic  and  foreign 
competition,  all  of  us  must  balance  what  a  dollar  will  do 
for  us  and  what  priority  should  be  given  to  its  use. 

Again  this  year,  for  instance,  foreign  steel  imports 
are  continuing  at  a  high  level.  This  continues  to  cost 
American  steelworkers  jobs.  And  American  steel 
companies  dollars.  (Some  of  which  could  be  used  to 
expand  environmental  control  capabilities.) 

Sure,  we  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  Cleveland’s  pollution. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story. 


For  even  more  facts  and  figures  on  our  air  and  water  quality 
control  programs,  write  for  our  free  information  kit.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Public  Relations  Department,  Cleveland  OH  44101. 


Last  year  was  one  of  the  worst  years  in  the 
steel  business.  Yet  Republic  Steel  spent  24%  of  its 
total  capital  expenditures  to  fight  pollution  in 
Cleveland  and  other  plant  cities. 

Bill  Boyer,  President  of  Republic  Steel,  tells 
exactly  what  his  company  is  doing  in  Cleveland 
to  help  clean  things  up. 


We  live  here,  too. 

RQiNibliBsteel 


Editorial  posts  filled 
at  San  Bernardino  S-T 

James  Geehan,  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Snn-Telefjram,  in  the  Gannett  Group,  has 
announced  several  appointments  on  the 
editorial  staff.  They  are: 

Rob  Geggik — from  day  managing  editor 
to  editor  of  the  editorial  pages,  succeeding 
the  late  Lewis  Rhyner.  Geggie  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Sun-Telegram  staff  for  24 
years. 

Ted  W.armbold — from  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun-Telegram.  He  has  worked 
for  Gannett  Newspapers  since  11)67. 

Jim  Tillingh.\st,  a  Sun-Telegram 
staffer  since  196:) — from  city  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

M.akie  S.AiLSBiRY — from  editor  of  the 
Living  Section  to  city  editor. 

M.\rty  Cl.\us,  copy  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  past  two  years — to  editor  of  the 
Living  Section.  She  joined  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  in  197!). 

Hick  Strod.v,  former  picture  editor  and 
dir<*ctor  of  photography  for  the  Paddock 
DuPage  Newspapers  in  the  Chicago  ai’ea 
— to  director  of  photography  for  the  Sun- 
Telegram. 

♦  ♦  * 

Fr.\.\k  Mitchell,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Illinois  State  Register,  Spring- 
field,  joined  WCCO-TV’s  Minneapolis 
news  team. 

G.  Gordon  Strong  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ixiard  of  directors  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Inc.  to  succeed  the  late  E.  C. 
M'  Donald.  Strong  was  president  and 
jniblisher  of  Rrush-Moore  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  since  its  acquisition  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  in  1967  has  continued  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Thomson-Brush-Moore  Newspa- 
l)ers. 
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news-people 


Rodman  Black  Carmelia  Howland 


Rodman  R.  Black — from  busines.s  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the  Pau'tncket 
(R.I.)  Times.  His  father,  Stanley  T. 
Black,  now  retired,  was  GM  of  the  Times 
from  1928  until  1961. 

*  ♦  * 

Carmelia  M.  Howland — from  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Ogdenshurg 
(N.Y.)  Journal  and  Advance-Xews  to 
editor  of  the  St.  Laurence  (N.Y.)  Plain- 
dealer  at  Canton. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Skillington — from  editor  of  the 
Blair  Press,  Hollidaysburg  and  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa.,  to  assistant  editor  of  the 
Frederickton  (Md.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Doyle,  formerly  with  the  Bris¬ 
tol  (Conn.)  Press,  to  news  staff  of  the 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Dehner — from  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exjtonent  to  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  ♦ 

Keith  E.  Ellibee — from  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Macomb  (Mich.) 
Daily  to  adv'ertising  director  of  Observer 
Newspapers,  Livonia,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  H.  Gates,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Fort  Arthur  Xeivs,  has 
been  appointed  business  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Al  Trahan,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Sigler,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  has  received  the 
1972  Award  for  Excellence  in  Medical 
Education  Public  Relations  from  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
He  is  director  of  public  relations  at  the 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and 
let  us  insure  you  against  judgments  over  that 
amount.  We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  and  copy¬ 
right.  We  have  5  U.S.  offices  so  we’re  instantly 
available  for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details  from  our 
nearest  office.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San  Francisco  Chicago, 
Atianta. 


Bryce  S.  Cockerham — from  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News-Press  to  advertising  director 
of  the  .Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  Neus  and 
(ilohe  Times. 

*  *  * 

Don  Daniel  resigned  as  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  Six  Flags  Over  Georgia  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Monroe 
County  Reporter,  at  Forsyth,  Ga. 

*  ♦  *  ' 

Marg.aret  Kueiilthau,  medical  writer 
on  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen — awarded 
the  first  editorial  award  of  Tucson  Sabbar 
Shrine  Temple  for  stories  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  crippled  children. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mairu’e  Switzer — from  sports  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Belleville 

(Ont.)  Intelligencer.  He  replaces  Donald 
Sol'TTER,  who  took  a  job  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Health. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Simpson — named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  following  promotion 
of  Roy  Hi'ghes  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Spector  Yeninas,  former 

maritime  editor  and  aviation  writer  for 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  transportation 
accounts  for  Development  Counsellors  In¬ 
ternational  Ltd.,  a  public  relations  and 
advertising  agency  specializing  in  trans¬ 
portation,  industrial  development,  and 
travel  accounts. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Earl  Moseley;  a  former  state  editor 
of  the  Brownwood  (Texas)  Bulletin,  has 
Ix^come  news  editor  of  the  semi-weekly 
Fort  Stockton  (Texas)  Pioneer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  R.  J.  Cramer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times-Union — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UPI  Newspaper  Editors  of 
Indiana. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Lieberman — from  editor  of  the 
Lucedale  (Miss.)  Ledger  to  copy  desk  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 

*  *  * 

Sherwood  F.  Lasher — promoted  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Kingston 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Freeman. 

*  *  * 

H.  R.  Holliday,  a  vicepresident  and 
former  advertising  director  and  co-owner 
of  the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter-Herald, 
has  announced  his  retirement.  He  al.so 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  co-publisher  of 
the  Delta  County  Independent,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Moab  (Utah)  Times-Inde- 
pendent. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  head  of  the  retail 
advertising  department  of  the  Conners- 
ville  (Ind.)  News-Examiner — promoted  to 
advertising  director  .  .  .  Mrs.  Inez  Maple 
— promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Gay  Sue  Hubbell — appointed 
classified  advertising  manager. 
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in  the  news 


Robert  Lauf  Cyril  Kane 

Robkrt  E.  Lat'f,  news  editor  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  has  been  promoted 
to  editor  of  the  Sunhunj  (Pa.)  Daily 
Item  .  .  .  Cyril  A.  Rank — from  regional 
editor  to  news  editor  .  .  .  John  C.  Fiddock 
— from  copy  desk  to  regional  editor  .  .  . 
John  L.  Moork — promoted  to  acting  city 
editor.  Lauf  was  city  editor  of  the  Dati- 
bury  (Conn.)  Sewsf-Tinies  in  the  Ottaway 
group  before  moving  to  Sunbury. 

*  *  * 


Lkila  Holmks,  medical  columnist  of  the 
IndianapoVm  Star,  has  received  the  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association  for  contributions  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  medical  profession. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

F.  G.  Baldwin — named  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office  as  a  package  goods  specialist. 
Formerly  he  served  as  a  media  super¬ 
visor  with  Leo  Burnett  Co. 

#  *  * 

Robkrt  H.  Holdkn — from  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  to  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Gary  K.  Chappell,  .14,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director,  succeeding  John  D.  Sea¬ 
man,  60,  who  elected  early  retirement  .  .  . 
Sherman  D.  Baughman — from  salesman 
to  retail  manager. 

«  *  * 

James  Durante — promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.) 
Herald  News  .  .  .  Jerry  Burton  succeeds 
Durante  as  retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Walker  A.  Tompkins,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  Xeu's-Press — the  Tri-Counties 
Chiropractice  Society’s  journalism  award 
for  1971-72  for  an  article,  “Healing  by 
Hands.” 

*  t  * 

Jim  Monk,  photographer-reporter,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  Ames  (la.) 
Daily  Tribune  to  join  the  Associated 
Press  staff  at  Minneapolis  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

* 

BraNARD  A.  ZovisTOSKi — from  director 
of  personnel  for  Capital  Newspapers  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Tiines-Union,  succeeding  Donald  L.  Mur¬ 
ray,  named  senior  editor. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  S.  Edgerly,  June  graduate 
from  Harvard  College— to  city  news  staff 
of  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call. 


Charles  Roberts  joins 
Journalism  Center 

Charles  W.  Roberts,  former  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  and  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Neu'siveek,  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center,  Julius  Duscha,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center,  announced. 

Roberts  began  his  journalism  career  as 
a  rei)orter  for  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily 
Xeivs-Index  and  before  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  four  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  he 
worked  for  the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Cbirayo  Tribune. 

After  World  War  II,  Roberts  worked 
for  the  Cbirayo  Sun,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  joined 
Newsweek  as  its  Chicago  Bureau  chief  in 
1951. 

John  J.  (Peerless)  McGrath,  sports 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  News¬ 
papers  for  .50  years — will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  He  began  working  for 
the  papers  in  1911  as  a  delivery  boy. 

*  * 


Ken  Schultz,  a  Vietnam  war  reporter 
for  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian. 

S|!  *  ❖ 

James  M.  Wall,  a  former  sports  writer 
for  the  .Atlanta  Journal,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Christian  Century  magazine, 
Chicago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

K.  Kenneth  Paik,  a  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times  photographer  since  1969 — 
named  photo  editor. 

it(i  Hfi  iHi 

Barry  Tompkins,  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Miami  Xeics,  has  moved  to  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  Xews  as  advertising 
marketing  manager,  a  new  post. 

i(:  4c  * 

Elden  Rawlings,  former  professor  at 
the  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communi¬ 
cations,  Syracuse  University — to  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  State  College  as  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  department.  He  re¬ 
places  Arthur  Levin,  who  joined  the  J- 
faculty  at  Michigan  State  University. 

♦  *  * 


Jero.me  a.  Weiss — from  merchandising 
manager  for  Dow  Jones  publications  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the  IFa/( 
Street  Journal  in  New  York  .  .  .  Sandra 
Bowers,  new  merchandising  manager. 
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Promotions  and  early  retirements  have 
been  announced  at  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  the  Nevada  State  Journal  .  .  . 
Clearance  K.  Jones,  wffio  joined  the 
newspapers  in  1934,  retires  as  business 
manager  .  .  .  Richard  J.  Taylor,  with 
the  papers  since  1947,  retires  as  office 
manager  .  .  .  N.  Walter  Ryals  moves 
from  circulation  manager  to  controller  .  .  . 
Huge  E.  Robinson,  data  processing  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  accounting  manager  .  .  . 
John  P.  Oates,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  circulation  manager  .  .  . 
Albert  D.  Conton,  who  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1947,  retires  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  .  .  .  Karl  K.  Karrasch,  with  the 
papers  since  1953,  retires  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  .  .  .  Dean  C.  Smith  moves 
from  classified  manager  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  .  .  .  Roger  (Christensen  becomes 
retail  advertising  manager  and  Michael 
Wright,  classified  manager. 

4: 

Stephen  Hofer,  who  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone  in  1970  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Indiana  University,  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  paper.  He  is 
22  years  old. 

*  * 

Barry'  Schrader — from  editor  of  the 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle  to  editor 
of  the  Valley  Times,  a  newly-established 
offset  daily  in  northern  California. 

^  4c  * 

Steye  L.ythrop  is  new  sports  editor  of 
the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times.  He  previously 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Beaverton  (Ore.) 
Valley  Times. 
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Newspaper’s  probe  breaks 
4  cases;  13  persons  indicted 

By  Charles  E.  Burgfess 


jury  in  Kansas  City  on  income  tax  evasion 
and  tax  return  falsification  charges. 

These  charges  grew  partially  out  of  an 
investigation  that  brought  grand  jury  ac¬ 
tion  against  “Doc  Z”  a  year  ago.  After  an 
intensive  Globe-Democrat  investigation, 
Zatezalo  was  indicted  in  connection  with 
the  attempted  bribery  of  a  state  finance 
commissioner.  The  indictment  was  dropped 
when  a  physician  said  the  commissioner 
could  not  testify  at  a  trial  because  of 
health  j)roblems. 


Investigations  by  St.  Louis  Globc- 
Deworrnt  reporters  produced  indictments 
(luring  the  last  week  of  October  in  four 
areas  of  public  concern.  In  all,  13  individ¬ 
uals,  including  a  prominent  labor  leader,  a 
formerly-powerful  Democratic  Party  fund¬ 
raiser.  and  a  St.  Louis  municipal  judge, 
face  charges  as  a  result  of  grand  jury 
actions  during  the  week,  triggered  by  the 
newspaper’s  probing. 

The  investigations  concerned  (1)  pros¬ 
titution  and  violence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Missouri’s  largest  military  training  base; 
(2)  forgeries  in  an  effort  to  place  a 
.?7‘!0-million  bond  issue  before  voters;  (3) 
tax  charges  against  a  former  Democratic 
Party  oi)erative  under  fire  for  attempted 
influence  peddling;  and  (4)  massive  tick¬ 
et-fixing  in  and  around  St.  Louis  city 
courts. 

Prostitution,  a  recurrent  problem  in 
communities  and  rural  areas  in  Pulaski 
County  near  Fort  Leonard  Wood  in  the 
picturesque  Ozark  foothills,  has  in  the 
past  largely  been  winked  at  by  both  civil 
and  military  authorities. 

-Attention  was  drawn  to  the  vice  situa¬ 
tion  in  late  summer  by  several  gun  bat¬ 
tles,  including  four  fatal  shootings,  and 
the  dynamiting  of  a  house  trailer.  Less 
than  two  months  after  the  Globe- 
Democrat  began  its  investigation,  a  feder¬ 
al  grand  jury  in  Kansas  city  indicted  the 
alleged  operator  of  a  prostitution  net¬ 
work,  his  wife,  two  narcotics  sales  sus- 
jiects,  and  two  suspected  jirocurers  for 
jrrostitution. 

-Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Anthony  White 
told  the  newspaper  that  some  operators 
were  grossing  8100,000  yearly  in  the  area. 

Some  Mere  prisoners 

The  Globe-Democrat  investigation  dis¬ 
closed  that  many  of  the  prostitutes  were 
literally  prisoners  in  the  rui'al  environ¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them,  16  to  20  years  old, 
had  been  enticed  from  small  Midwestern 
towns  by  smooth-talking  procurers,  or  re- 
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cruited  from  urban  areas  by  the  offer  of 
“go-go”  dancer  jobs. 

Globe-Democrat  reporter  Robert 
Teuscher,  a  specialist  in  labor  and  rack¬ 
eteering  investigations,  did  mo.st  of  the 
leg  work  and  writing,  assisted  by  a  young 
rewrite  man  just  off  the  police  beat,  Paul 
Siemer. 

The  six  indictments  were  returned  on 
October  26.  On  the  same  day  a  circuit 
court  grand  jury  in  St.  Louis  indicted  two 
jtersons,  including  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Labor  Council,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  forged  signatures  on  state¬ 
wide  initiative  petitions. 

The  i)etitions  were  gathered  in  early 
summer  in  an  effort  to  place  a  $730-mil- 
lion  transportation  bond  issue  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  ballot  for  the  November  general 
election.  The  indicted  official  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  citizens’  committee  promoting 
the  bond  issue. 

Forged  signatures 

The  two  indictments  brought  to  eight 
the  total  number  of  individuals  indicted  in 
connection  with  the  forged  signatures.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Globe-Democrat  revealed  the  ap- 
))arent  forgeries  less  than  a  week  after 
the  petitions  were  filed  with  the  Missouri 
.secretary  of  state,  the  signature¬ 
gathering  was  investigated  by  authorities 
in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County,  Jackson 
County  (Kansas  City)  and  Cole  County 
(Jefferson  City).  The  issue  subsequently 
was  ruled  off  the  ballot. 

The  Globe  Democrat  learned  that  teen¬ 
agers  had  been  paid  to  forge  signatures 
on  petition  forms  in  the  offices  of  the 
advertising  agency  hii-ed  to  itromote  the 
bond  issue. 

The  youngsters  were  jirovided  with  di¬ 
rectories,  pens  to  write  in  various  colors, 
and  j)encils  suited  to  make  different  im- 
piessions,  the  Globe-Democrat  was  told  by 
Missouri  State  Senator  John  Schnieder, 
who  provided  the  tip  that  sparked  the 
inquiry.  “There  is  the  initial  horror  that 
people  are  willing  to  do  this  to  kids,”  he 
said. 

The  indicted  officials  include  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  advertising  agency  and  a 
former  Globe-Democrat  reporter  the  agen¬ 
cy  had  hired  especially  to  handle  the  bond 
issue  initiative  signature  gathering.  His 
roommate  was  the  other  person  indicted 
October  26. 

A  team  of  two  young  but  seasoned  re¬ 
porters  handled  the  investigation:  Robert 
Boczkiewicz,  chief  of  the  Globe-Democrat’s 
state  capital  bureau  at  Jefferson  City,  and 
Gerald  Lindhorst  of  the  newspaper’s  St. 
Louis  County  bureau. 

A  third  case  in  which  indictment  was 
the  re.sult  on  the  same  day,  October  26, 
involved  Rudolph  E.  (Doc  Z)  Zatezalo,  a 
former  bank  director  and  fund  raiser  for 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Missouri. 
Zatezalo  was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 


Traced  clieekered  career 

“Doc  Z’s”  checkered  career  as  a  friend 
of  i)oliticians  and  financiers  was  traced 
over  a  th re-year  period  in  articles  by 
Globe-Democrat  political  editor  Jack 
Flach. 

On  October  27,  the  day  after  the  indict¬ 
ments  had  been  returned  in  the  three 
cases  just  discussed,  four  more  indict¬ 
ments  were  leturned  stemming  from  an¬ 
other  Globe-Democrat  investigation.  A  St. 
Louis  municipal  judge,  a  bondsman  and 
two  city  marshals  were  charged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  alleged  traffic  ticket  fixing. 

Another  judge  under  fire  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  resigned  before  the  grand  jury  made 
its  rei)ort.  After  the  report  the  St.  Louis 
mayor  announced  tentative  plans  to  move 
the  city  courts  to  less  crowded  quarters, 
and  to  make  the  courts  non-partisan. 

A  nine-month-long  Globe-Democrat  in¬ 
vestigation  had  revealed  that  up  to  30 
ca.«es  each  day  were  being  settled  without 
defendants  ai)j)earing  in  open  court.  In 
.some  ca.=es,  court  officials  had  marked 
tickets  paid  when  the  money  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  others  ticket  holders 
had  paid  money  to  “hustlers”  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  courts  building  halls  after  these 
“hangers-on”  offered  to  take  care  of  the 
citations — a  practice  that  netted  them  at 
least  a  fee  and  often  the  full  amount  of 
the  ticket.  Loss  of  revenue  to  the  city  was 
estimated  at  $270,000  in  the  la.st  year. 

Two  young  reiwrters  handled  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  was  initiated  by  Richard 
Krantz,  formerly  the  Globe-Democrat’s 
environmental  reporter,  shortly  after  he 
was  reassigned  to  the  municipal  court 
beat.  He  was  assisted  by  Steve  Higgins, 
co-winner  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  1971  outstanding  young 
newsman  award. 


Charles  E.  Burgess  is  a  reporter  for  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


At  a  dinner  celebrating  the  community’s 
first  100  years,  publisher  D.  Ray  Wilson 
of  the  Copley  newspapei's  in  Elgin  and 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  leceived  a  special  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Award  for  citizenship  and  commu¬ 
nity  seiwice. 

The  plaque,  provided  by  Illinois  Gover¬ 
nor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  was  recognition  of 
Wilson’s  leadership  in  the  VIP  Friendship 
Project.  Through  this  program,  various 
services  are  available  free  or  at  reduced 
prices  to  retired  persons  at  no  cost  to  the 
county. 


Governor  applauds 
program  for  retired 
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Black  hiring  policy 
at  Washington  Post 
criticized  by  EEOC 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  issued  a  report  finding 
that  there  was  “reasonable  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve”  that  charges  against  the  Wnshing- 
t())i  Post  were  well  founded. 

Post  payroll  figures  show,  the  EEOC 
said,  that  disproportionately  small  num¬ 
bers  of  blacks  work  in  various  dei)art- 
ments  of  the  newspaper  and  that  few  are 
assigned  to  management  and  other  higher 
paying  positions.  Seven  black  reporters 
filed  a  complaint  with  EEOC  in  April. 

Educational  and  testing  requirements  in 
which  whites  traditionally  “fare  better” 
are  a  partial  cau.se  of  the  discrimination, 
the  report  said.  Likewise,  black  applicants 
are  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  rejected 
because  of  adverse  credit  reports,  police 
clearances  and  reference  checks,  required 
by  The  Post  management.  The  report  said 
that  the  Post  had  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  these  requirements  bear  any  per¬ 
tinent  relationship  to  job  performance. 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  attorney  for  the 
Post,  said  that  the  EEOC  findings  were 
“unjustifiable”.  He  said  the  Post  “has 
done  more  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
country  in  minority  hiring,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  corporation.” 

The  report  urged  the  Post  and  the  com¬ 
plainants  to  join  with  the  EEOC  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  settlement  through  negotiation. 

• 

Dr.  Galen  Rarick 
will  direct  ANPA 
research  projects 

Dr.  Galen  Rarick,  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  State  University,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  News  Research 
Center  of  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  He  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  was 
made  by  ANPA  president  Stanford  Smith 
who  noted  that  Rarick  had  conducted 
several  projects  for  the  ANPA  Centei-. 
Rarick’s  association  with  Bush  went  back 
to  1950  when  he  held  a  research  assistant- 
ship  in  the  department  of  Journalism  at 
Stanford  University. 

Rarick  will  handle  the  News  Research 
Center  work  on  a  part-time  basis,  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  OSU  faculty.  Correspondence 
and  bulletin  printing  will  be  handled  at 
ANPA  Headquarters  in  Reston,  Va.  Rar¬ 
ick  will  commission  occasional  news  re¬ 
search  projects  to  be  conducted  for  ANPA 
by  other  researchers. 

Rarick  went  to  Ohio  State  in  1967  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  where  he  had  taught  from  1962  to 
1967.  He  holds  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Stanford.  He  is  a  former  owner, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Boone- 
ville  (Miss.)  Independent.  He  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  work  on  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


Newsday,  Nielsen  hassle 
over  columnist’s  search 
for  sample  families 

A  tv  writer  for  Sewsdnu,  Garden  City, 
L.I.,  and  the  Loa  Angelen  Times,  who 
has  been  searching  for  families  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Nielsen  tv  samplings,  has 
been  ordered  to  cease. 

Newsday’s  lawyers  agreed  columnist 
Marvin  Kitman  would  drop  his  offer  to 
pay  survey  participants  who  reveal  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  declined  to  com])ly  with  a 
request  that  Kitman  tell  what  information 
he  has. 

Nielsen  attorneys  wrote:  “It  is  of  the 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 
Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


utmost  importance  to  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Co.  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  their 
cooperating  homes.  The  identity  of  these 
homes  is  a  valuable  trade  secret  and  in  its 
agreement  with  our  client  each  cooperator 
agrees  not  to  reveal  that  fact  to  outside 
parties,  including  persons  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.” 

Newsday  replied  in  an  editorial  which 
states  that  Kitman  has  “been  in  touch 
families”  and  raised  two  points: 

“Granted  that  a  private  citizen  doesn’t 
have  to  talk  to  a  reporter  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to,  who  has  the  right  to  tell  him  he 
can’t  if  he  does  want  to?  And  if  the 
Nielson  findings  can  be  distorted  simply 
because  a  Nielsen  family  or  two  comes  out 
of  the  closet,  how  firm  can  those  findings 
be  in  determining  tv  survival?” 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 
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Role  of  Senate  press  aide 
suits  newsmen — for  awhile 

By  John  E.  Guiniveii 


The  averapre  Senate  press  secretary  is 
.‘!7  years  old,  earns  $22,522  annually,  and 
considers  himself  to  be  a  newsman  rather 
than  a  ))ublic  relations  practitioner. 

Those  are  some  of  the  facts  discerned 
by  a  survey  of  tbe  jiress  aides  that  was 
conducted  during:  tbe  recently-concluded 
!»2nd  Congress.  The  study  was  undertaken 
for  American  University’s  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  ])ublic  relations. 

Of  the  100  Senate  offices,  81  have 
easily-identitiable  jiress  .secretaries — 74 
carry  a  “press”  title,  and  another  seven 
“special”  or  "executive”  assistants  have 
as  their  primary  duty  dealing  with  the 
media. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  81  press  secretaries — 
or  8M.y5  percent — responded  to  the  survey 
aimed  at  finding  out  information  about 
tbeir  qualifications  and  their  duties. 

Their  educational  backgrounds  showed 
that  63  held  bachelor’s  degrees;  10  also 
held  master's  degrees  (two  of  those  19 
were  currently  working  toward  Ph.D's) ; 
and  seven  held  law  degrees.  Of  the  five 
with  no  degrees,  three  mentioned  that 
they  had  two  or  more  years  of  college. 

As  for  the  major  field  of  study,  journal¬ 
ism  was  listed  by  32  of  the  press  secre¬ 
taries;  12  majored  in  political  science;  11 
in  English;  and,  as  stated  jireviously,  seven 
in  law.  Four  majored  in  history;  two  each 
in  iiublic  relations,  advertising,  economics, 
business  administration,  speech,  liberal 
arts  and  radio-television;  and  one  each  in 
sociology,  Romance  Languages,  j)re- 
medicine  and  international  affairs. 

Fewer  majors  than  degrees 

The  same  major  in  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  studies  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  there  were  fewer  majors  than 
there  were  degrees  listed  by  the  respon¬ 
dents. 

One  of  the  pre-survey  assumjitions  was 
that,  given  the  increasing  importance  of 
broadcast  media,  there  would  be  a  larger 
number  of  press  secretaries  with  radio¬ 
television  backgrounds.  That  proved  not  to 
bo  the  case. 

Only  two  majored  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism,  and  only  six  of  the  68  respondents 
came  to  their  jobs  on  Capitol  Hill  from 
positions  in  radio  and  televisiion. 
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The  largest  number  of  press  secre¬ 
taries,  26,  worked  in  the  print  media 
immediately  before  joining  their  present 
employers,  while  25  were  employed  in 
public  relations  work.  Of  the  11  who 
checked  the  “other”  blank,  four  had  been 
on  university  faculties  immediately  before 
coming  to  Capitol  Hill;  three  had  served 
as  administrative  assistants  to  U.S.  Rej)- 
resentatives ;  and  one  each  was  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assistant,  practicing  attorney,  publi¬ 
cations  director  for  an  international  orga¬ 
nization,  and  a  graduate  student. 

It  is  interesting  that,  although  25  per¬ 
sons  came  to  their  current  jobs  directly 
from  public  relations,  only  nine  press 
secretaries  listed  PR  as  their  primary 
work  background.  An  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  52,  listed  journalism.  A  typical  re¬ 
sponse  came  from  the  press  aide  who 
said : 

“We  don’t  have  a  single  newspaper  or 
broadcast  outlet  in  our  state  that  has  a 
representative  here  in  Washington.  I  con¬ 
sider  my  job  to  be  covering  my  Senator’s 
office  for  the  media  back  home.” 

C'.unipured  to  newsmen 

While  many  would  disagree  with  that 
assessment  of  a  ])ress  aide’s  job,  few 
would  disagree  that  he  is  well-paid  for  his 
efforts.  The  $22,522  annual  salary,  which 
was  arrived  at  by  reviewing  the  semi¬ 
annual  repoits  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  compares  very  favorably  with  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  newsmen  covering  Congress. 

The  salaries  for  the  five  women  who 
held  the  press  secretary  title  were,  howev¬ 
er,  almost  $4,000  lower  than  the  overall 
average — $18,750  to  $22,522.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  were  no  discernible  edu¬ 
cational  differences  betw'een  men  and 
women  in  tbe  job — four  of  tbe  women  held 
bachelor’s  degrees,  and  one  of  those  also 
had  an  M.A.  in  journalism. 

The  most  interesting  question  raised  by 
the  survey  was:  Why,  with  such  attrac¬ 
tive  salaries,  was  the  rate  of  job  turnover 
so  high?  For  example,  while  the  average 
length  of  duty  was  29.6  months,  25  of  the 
respondents  had  been  on  the  job  for  one 
year  or  less. 

And  the  rate  of  job  turnover  appeared 
to  be  much  higher  than  it  once  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  question  that  in- 
ciuired  about  the  predecessors’  length  of 
stay.  Fifty-two  persons  answered  this 
question,  but  there  were  no  predecessors  in 
three  cases.  The  49  other  press  aides — or 
slightly  more  than  72  percent  of  all  the 
respondents — said  they  succeeded  persons 
who  held  the  position  for  an  average  of  40 
months. 

Subsequent  interviews  showed  that 
press  secretaries  most  likely  to  leave  were 
those  who  took  the  jobs  after  working  in 
the  print  media.  They  expressed  some  dis¬ 
content  with  the  relative  lack  of  autonomy 
in  their  present  jobs,  compared  with  the 
freedom  they  had  as  newsmen.  And  they 
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also  seemed  bothered  by  the  anonymity 
that  is  inherent  in  most  public  relations 
jobs. 

Took  sizable  pay  cut 

One  press  aide  w’ho  did,  in  fact,  leave 
before  the  surs’ey  was  finished  said  he  did 
so  because  of  his  desire  “to  return  to 
honest  journalism.”  He  took  a  sizable  pay 
cut  to  do  so. 

None  of  the  press  secretaries  considered 
his  job  in  terms  of  a  “career,”  perhaps 
exi)laining  why  so  large  a  majority  listed 
journalism  as  its  primary  work  back¬ 
ground.  Rut  all  said  they  felt  the  Senators 
would  have  no  difficulty  replacing  them, 
since,  as  one  i)ut  it,  “practically  any 
newsman  could  do  the  job — all  he  had  to 
do  is  learn  the  idiosynciacies  of  the  boss.” 

That  knowledge  is  easily-attainable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  question  that 
showed  that  41  of  the  68  resjiondents 
joined  their  Senators  after  their  most  re¬ 
cent  election.  In  other  words,  only  27  actu¬ 
ally  went  through  the  grind  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  with  their  jiresent  emidoyers.  And 
35  of  the  aides  are  not  even  from  their 
Senators’  home  states. 

Of  couise,  the  i)resence  of  press  secre¬ 
taries  is  not  new  in  the  Senate.  Rut  their 
genesis  is  difficult  to  trace,  since,  before 
the  1946  Reorganization  .^ct,  everyone  on 
the  then-smaller  Senate  staffs  was  simjily 
titled  a  “clerk.”  There  is  no  doubt,  howev¬ 
er,  that  newsmen  were  hired  by  lawmak¬ 
ers  long  before  that  time,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  they  were  fairly  luominent 
staff  members  as  far  back  as  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

In  1911,  for  in.stance,  U.S.  Rep.  Ryron 
Patton  Harrison  of  Mississippi  noted 
that:  “Eveiy  day  we  don’t  get  in  the 
papers  is  a  day  lost.”  Api)parently  he 
succeeded,  because  in  1918  he  was  elected 
to  the  first  of  our  terms  in  the  Senate  and 
became  that  bodv’s  President  Pro  Tern  in 
1941. 

Hariison  had  a  former  reporter  on  his 
staff. 


John  E.  (luiniven  is  press  secretary  to 
I'.  S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Ryrd  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  is  a  former  UPI  reporter  and 
bureau  manager. 

$5,550  scholarships 
given  by  women’s  club 

Two  journalism  scholar. ships  and  two 
work-travel  grants  totalling  $5,550  have 
been  awarded  by  the  New.swomen’s  Club 
of  New  York,  bringing  to  $34,000  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  club  since  1955 
to  the  education  of  young  female  journal¬ 
ism  students. 

The  awards  will  be  officially  presented 
at  the  1972  Front  Page  Dinner  Dance  on 
F'riday,  Dec.  1,  in  the  (Jrand  Rallroom  of 
the  Riltmore  Hotel.  This  35th  annual 
event  will  celebrate  tbe  50th  anniversary 
of  the  club  which  was  founded  in  1922  as 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club. 

Scholarship  winneis  are  all  present  or 
foimer  students  of  the  Columbia  Diversity 
Gi’aduate  School  of  Journalism.  This 
year’s  winners  are:  Laura  Mansnerus,  22, 
of  Northbrook,  Ill.,  and  Jennifer  Sieljens, 
22,  of  Princeton,  N.J. 
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Your 

mechciniccil... 

Ccimena-ready 

in  K)  minutes-at  a 
big  savings 


Kodak  PMT  Materials  let  you  prepare  screened 
halftone  prints  and  line  art  for  your  mechani¬ 
cal  in  only  ten  minutes. 

Resin-coated  paper  means  that  art  starts 
flat,  stays  flat  on  mechanical.  Camera-ready 
copy  prepared  with  Kodak  PMT  Materials 
eliminates  traditional  time-consuming  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  required  when  film  negatives 
are  used.  This  can  result  in  a  direct  cost  sav¬ 
ing  on  materials  of  as  much  as  40% — not  to 
mention  the  savings  in  man-hours.  Pre¬ 
screened  prints  on  your  mechanical  let  you 
shoot  negatives  directly. 

Prints  on  resin-coated  PMT  Materials  read¬ 
ily  accept  wax  and  most  adhesives.  The  com¬ 
panion  Kodak  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  lets 
you  achieve  new  levels  of  halftone  quality, 
particularly  with  soft  stocks  and  low-viscosity 
inks. 

Quality,  ease  of  use,  time  and  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings  . . .  Kodak  PMT  Materials  give  them  to  you 
for  your  publication  make-ready  needs.  Con¬ 
tact  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR,  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  more  information.  Today. 


September 

linage 


The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  jnc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
i  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

*  Parade— 54,619  lines 
f  Family  Weekly — 55,216  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  2,949,605  3,076,410 
‘Beacon  Journal-S  .  .  .  1,199,956  1,109,942 


Grand  Total  .  4,149,561  4,IB6,352 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Beacon  Journal-e 
Last  year  3,076,410  includes  43,440  lines. 
Beacon  Journal-S  This  year  1,199,956  in¬ 
cludes  50,440  lines;  Last  year  1,109,942 

includes  27,144  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

f Knickerbocker  News 

Union  Star  e  .  1,613,642  1,556,311 

Times  Union-m  .  1,545,108  1,501,944 

•Times  Union-S  .  789,614  776,464 


Grand  Total  .  3,948,364  3,834,719 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,741,376  3,280,891 

Journal-e  .  4,098,479  4,142,910 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,689,021  1,472,347 


Grand  Total  .  9,528,876  8,896,148 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Journal-e  This 
year  4,098,479  includes  116,633  lines; 
Last  year  4,142,910  includes  195,257  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*News-American-S  ....  760,403  713,226 

News-American-e  .  1,416,657  1,510,484 

Sun-m  .  1,656,596  1,490,754 

Sun-e  .  2,073,457  2,289,954 

Sun-S  .  1,594,299  1,511,098 


Grand  Total  .  7,501,412  7,515,516 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — News  American-S 
This  year  760,403  includes  101,541  lines; 
Last  year  713,226  includes  74,666  lines. 
News-American-e  This  year  1,416,657  in¬ 
cludes  33.600  lines;  Last  year  1,510,484 
includes  9,600  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  2,600,805  2,213,730 
•Advocate-S  .  679,590  538,500 


Grand  Total  .  3,280,395  2,752,230 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 


1972 

1971 

Globe-m  . 

..  2,300,684 

2,106,746 

•Globe-S  . 

..  1,867,642 

1,568,131 

Herald  Traveler-m  . 

1,287,114 

Herald  Traveler-S 

814,834 

Grand  Total  . 

..  8,134,309 

8,722,948 

NOTE:  Record  American-Advertiser  ac¬ 
quired  Herald  Traveler;  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Herald  Traveler-m  June  17, 
1972;  Sunday  edition  June  18,  1972. 

Thereafter  Record  American-d  became 
Record  American  t  He-ald  Traveler-d, 
t  Advertiser-S  became  Herald  Traveler 
t  Advertiser-S. 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage;  Advertiser-S  Last 
year  441.846  includes  165,628  lines. 
Globe-S  Last  year  1,568,131  includes 
245,240  lines. 

Herald  Traveler  t  Advertiser-S  This  year 
926.098  includes  255,531  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,037,399  1,137,826 

•Courier  Express-S  ..  1.077.221  998,793 

News-e  .  3,277,220  3,271,579 


Grand  Total  .  5.39I,84C  5.408,198 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linaqe-News-e  This  year 
3.277.22C  includes  146, 88C  lines;  Last 
year  3,271,579  includes  117,504  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 2,715,791  2,523,598 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  2,178,150  2.071  456 

Observer-m  .  2,659,565  2,617,700 

•Observer-S  . 903,789  768,416 


Grand  Total  .  5,741,504  5,457,572 

NOTE:  Observer-m  This  year  2,659,565 
includes  15,379  lines  of  Part-run  Linage. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,047  458  2,877,322 

Enquirer-S  .  1,719,867  1,472  075 

Post  &  Times  Star-e  .  2.528.878  2,703,183 


Grand  Total  .  7.296,203  7,052,580 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Post  t  Times 
Star-e  This  year  2,528.878  includes 
I5.I2C  lines:  Last  year  2.703,183  in¬ 
cludes  15,120  lines. 


1972 

1971 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain 

Dealer-m 

.  2.996,211 

2,832,490 

Plain 

Dealer-S 

.  .  .  1,684,655 

1,470,411 

Press-e 

.  2,604,120 

2.803,157 

Grand  Total 

.  7,284,986 

7,106,058 

NOTE: 

Part-run 

Linage — Plain 

Dealer-m 

This  year  2,996,211  includes  110.056 
lines;  Last  year  2,832,490  includes  107,- 
563  lines 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  1,684,655 
includes  27,799  lines;  Last  year  1,470,411 
includes  54,803  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,604,120  includes 
355,548  lines;  Last  year  2,803,157  in¬ 
cludes  354,061  lines. 


t  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

-e  .  3.133,512  3,210  578 

-S  .  1,731,969  1,505  219 

Citiien-Journal-m  ...  1,306,854  1,124,664 


Grand  Total  .  6,172,335  5,840,461 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,820,272  3,678,497 

News-S  .  1,341,281  1,126,493 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,531,864  3,744,558 

•Times  Herald-S  . 1,564,412  1,329,762 


Grand  Total  . 10,257,829  9,879,310 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — News-m  This 

year  3,820,272  lines  includes  26,200 
lines;  Last  year  3,678,497  lines  includes 
187,440  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,341,281  lines  includes 
48,400  lines;  Last  year  1,126,493  lines 
includes  59.400  lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  year  3.531,864 
lines  includes  65,633  lines;  Last  year 
3,744,558  lines  includes  208,130  lines. 
Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,564.412  lines 
includes  77,108  lines;  Last  year  1,329,762 
lines  includes  50,340  lines. 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  ...  2,497,502  2,529,547 

News-e  . 2,522,899  2.649,792 

•News-S,  .  862,617  757,883 


Grand  Total  . 5,883,018  5,937.222 


Linage  Trends — September  1972 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


1972 

1971 

Dollar 

% 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Change 

Classifications 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

1972  1971 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..3.479,860  2.873,542 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .  664,836  559,039 

Post-e  .  3,811,784  3,476,375 

Posts  .  1,583,024  1,349,415 


Grand  Total  .  9,539,504  8,258,371 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  —  Post-e  This 
year  3,811,784  lines  includes  128,372 
lines;  Last  year  3,476.375  lines  includes 
148,311  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Register-m  .  847,531  714,055 

Tribune-e  .  1,297,049  1,231,243 

Reqister-S  .  838,204  676,175 


Grand  Total  .  2,982,784  2,621,473 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Register-m  This 
year  847,531  includes  56,320  lines;  Last 
year  714.055  includes  9,600  lines. 
Tribune-e  This  year  1,297.049  includes 
78,240  lines;  Last  year  1.231,243  includes 
47,040  lines. 

Register-S  This  year  838,204  includes 
312,895  lines;  Last  year  676,175  includes 
170,616  lines. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 1,854,799  1,651.891 

•Free  Press-S  .  722.493  638,551 

News-e  .  3,301,078  3,282,843 

News-S  .  1,457,947  1,428,382 


Grand  Total  .  7,336,317  7.001.667 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Free  Press-m 

This  year  1,854,799  'ncTudes  79,776  lines; 
Last  year  1,651,891  includes  108,1 17  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  year  722,493  includes 
51,596  lines;  Last  year  638,551  includes 
82,394  lines. 

News-e  This  year  3,301.078  includes 

339.203  lines;  Last  year  3,282,843  includes 
358,343  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1.457,947  includes 

93,782  lines;  Last  year  1,428,382  in¬ 
cludes  154,572  lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  ...  1,510,167  1,635.770 
•Times-News-S  .  639,355  568,906 


Grand  Total  .  2,149,522  2,204,676 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  Times-e  are  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Times-e  is  shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,483,073  3,390.459 

•News-S  .  1,211,421  1,110,128 

News-sat .  902,853  618,076 


Grand  Total  .  5,597,347  5,118,663 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — News-e  This  year 
3,483,073  includes  86,870  lines;  Last 
year  3.390.459  includes  81,050  lines. 
NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Ketail 

September  .  $  147,944  $  140,401 

First  Nine  Months  . .  1,435,828  1,292,225 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ...1.577.739  1,669.923 
*Journal  Gazette-S  . . .  647.293  615,404 

+  7,543  5.4  News  Sentinel-e  _  2,060.076  2,214,453 

-f  143,603  -f  11.1  Grand  Total  .  4,285,108  4,499,780 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N  J. 

Record-e  .  2,560,242  2,591,498 

tRecord-S  .  879,312  705,740 


Grand  Total  .  3,439,554  3.297,238 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Record-e  This  year 
2,560,242  lines  includes  177,483  lines; 
Last  year  2.591,498  lines  Includes  278,890 
lines. 

Record-$  This  year  879,312  lines  includes 
155.200  lines. 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Ketail) 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


General 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,657,472  1,605,053 

•Press-S  .  513,085  489,711 


Grand  Total  .  2,170,557  2,094,764 


Automotive 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,513,008  See  Note 

News-e  .  2,441,705  See  Note 

•News-S  .  1,088,678  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,043,391  See  Note 

NOTE:  News-e  this  years-2,441.705  includes 
49,178  lines  of  Part-run  Linage. 

NOTE;  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Sept..  1971. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American  t 
Herald  Traveler-d  ..  1,251,578 
Herald  Traveler  t 

Advertiser-S  .  926,098 

Record  American-d  803,120 

Advertiser-S  .  441,846 

Globe-e  .  1,788,307  1,701,157 


Financial 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


Classified 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


Total  Advertising 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 


42,644 

399,792 

42,272 

378,663 

+ 

372 

21,129 

+  0.9 
+  5.6 

Star-Telegram-m  .... 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

•Star-Telegram-S  _ 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,069,137 
.  2,857,939 
.  1,117,386 

.  6,044.462 

1,972,571 

2,809,820 

1.021,848 

5,804,239 

FRESNO. 
Bee-e  . 

CALIF. 

.  2,013,547 
.  698.865 

1,799,295 

523,903 

40,165 

367,799 

34,919 

327,041 

-1- 

+ 

5,246 

40,758 

+  15.0 
+  12.5 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.712,412 

2,323,198 

HARTFORD 

Courant-m  . 

•Courant-S  . 

,  CONN. 

.  2,437,396 
.  1,322,578 

2,155,962 

1,239,206 

10,490 

79,677 

8,954 

81,410 

+ 

1,536 

1,733 

+  17.2 
-  2.1 

Grand  Total  .  3,759,974  3,395,168 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — This  year  1,322,578 
includes  161,400  lines;  Last  year  1,239- 
026  includes  218,376  lines. 

8,297 

91,317 

7,845 

77,084 

+ 

+ 

452 

14,233 

+  5.8 
+  18.5 

HONOLULU. 

Advertiser-m  . 

*Star-Bulletin  & 
Advertiser-S  . 

HAWAII 

.  2,569.855 

.  871.738 

2,267,477 

671,020 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,072,391 

5,297,028 

74,345 

694,722 

60,105 

573,232 

-1-  14,240 
-fl21,490 

+23.7 

+21.2 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,355.806 

Chronicle-S  .  1,884.048 

Post-m  .  3.941,403 

•Posts  .  1,277.455 

4,364.714 

1,450,700 

3,709,599 

1,160,770 

281,241 

252,224 

+ 

29,017 

+11.5 

Grand  Total  . 

11,458,712 

10,685,783 

2,669,343 

2,350,992 

+318,351 

+13.5 

(Continued  on  page 
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This  ad  is 
one  for  the  road. 


A  kind  word  on  behalf  of 
highways  by  TRIP— The  Road 
Information  Program. 

Who  is  TRIP?  A  non-profit, 
informational  organization, 
incorporated  in  1970  pri¬ 
marily  to  inform  the  public 
of  their  need  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  200,000  miles  of 
obsolete  primary  highways 
in  America. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  our  highway  system 
for  the  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  our  citizens.  The 
accident  rate  is  appalling  and 
should  be  a  logical  concern 
shared  by  all  of  us. 

However,  many  ecological 
groups  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  their  zeal  to  “pre¬ 
serve  our  environment,”  have 


zeroed  in  on  highways  as 
one  of  their  targets.  While  we 
concur  with  the  basic  objec¬ 
tives,  our  experience  indicates 
that  their  data  on  our  road 
system  is  often  emotional 
rather  than  factual,  mislead¬ 
ing  rather  than  informative 
or  impartial. 

Of  all  industries,  your 
field  of  public  communica¬ 
tion  is  probably  most  aware 
that  every  coin  has  two  sides. 
May  we  offer  you  a  flip  of 
the  coin? 

For  another  view  of  our 
highway  system  needs— fac¬ 
tual,  impartial,  informative— 
send  for  the  TRIP  kit.  Write 
Mr.  Donald  Knight,  The  Road 
Information  Program,  Inc., 
525  School  St.,  S.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20024. 


Your  highways.  You’ve  got  a  lot  riding  on  them. 


HOUSTON,  cont’d 

NOTE;  Part-run  linage — Chronicle-*  This 
year  4, BBS. 806  Tnes  includes  446,068 
lines’  Last  year  4,364,714  lines  includes 
597.033  lines. 

Chronicle— S  This  year  1,884.048  lin« 
includes  8B,592  lines;  Last  year  l,4BO,700 
lines  includes  83,I7B  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  3,941,403  lines  in¬ 
cludes  313,406  lines;  Last  year  3,709,599 
lines  includes  335,227  lines, 

Post-S  This  year  1.277.455  lines  includes 
103,701  lines;  Last  year  1,160,770  lines 
includes  124,340  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  2,490,218  2,515.619 

Star-m  .  2,825,160  2,523,172 

Star-S  .  1,510,929  1,288,169 

Grand  Total  .  6,826,307  6,326,960 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,979.815  2,749,891 

Times-Union-S  .  951,425  817,704 

Journal-e  .  1,834,241  1,544,787 

Grand  Total  .  5,765,481  5.112,382 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,390,192  2,322,858 

Star-e  1,707,380  1,551,218 

Star-S  !’ .  1,267,682  1,020,454 

Grand  Total  .  5,365,254  4,894,530 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star-e  This  year 
I  707,380  includes  89.373  lines;  Last 
year  1,551, 218  includes  99,654  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  .  1,795,267  1,489,854 

‘Arkansas  Gaiette-S  573,743  469,968 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  772,611  823,617 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  309,844  304,210 

Grand  Total  .  3,451,465  3,087,649 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram  .  2,590,720  2.595,808 

(See  note) 

‘Independent  Press 

Tel-S  .  857.428  799,599 

Grand  Total .  3,448,148  3,395,231 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independ- 
ent-m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  ot 
one  edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is 
shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Press  Telegram-e 
This  year  2,590,720  includes  271,779 
lines;  Last  year  2,595,808  includes 

296.269  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  This 
year  857,428  includes  II.5M  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,099,894  See  Note 

Newsday-S  .  633,518  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  3,733,412  See  Note 

NOTE:  Comparable  1971  figures  not 
available. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Newsday-e  This 
year  3,099,894  includes  530,315  I  nes. 
Newsday-S  This  year  633.518  includes 
54.346  lines. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  2,621,058  See  Note 

Commercial 

Appeal-S  .  938,980  See  Note 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,899,012  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  5,459,050  See  Note 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e  This  year  1,899,- 
012  includes  96,031  lines  ot  part-run 
advert  sing. 

NOTE:  Not  Measured  by  media  records 
in  1971. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,151,745  4,842,907 

Herald-S  .  2,125,523  1,735,279 

News-e  .  2,484,972  1.917,865 


Grand  Total 
NOTE:  Part-run 
year  5,151,745 
Last  year  4,842, 
Herald-S  This 
89,187  lines; 
eludes  64,392  li 
News-e  This 
50.40C  lines; 
eludes  53,235 


.  9,762,240  8,496,051 

linage — Herald-m  This 
includes  181,742  lines; 
,907  includes  133,022  lines, 
year  2,125,523  includes 
Last  year  1,735,279  in- 
ines. 

year  2,484,972  includes 
Last  year  1,917,865  in- 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,731,930  1,452,785 

Journal-e  .  3,531,429  3  277  9‘3 

Journals  .  1,859,893  1,695,238 

Grand  Total  .  7,126,252  6,425  986 

NOTE:  Part-run  I'nage— Sentinel-m  This 
year  1,731,930  includes  15,204  lines; 
Last  year  1,452,785  includes  16.995  lines. 
Journal-e  This  year  3.534,429  includes 
15,201  lines:  Last  year  3,277,103  includes 
16,995  lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,178,502  1,953,707 

Tribune-S  .  1,814,322  1,699,127 

Star-e  . 3,246,369  3,151,978 

Grand  Total  .  7.239,193  6.804,812 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-S  This 
year  1,814,322  includes  19,392  lines; 
Last  year  1,699,127  inch'des  39.556  lines. 
Star-e  This  year  3.246,369  includes  511.- 
665  lines;  Last  year  3,151,978  includes 
478  012  lines. 

Tribune-m  This  year  2,178,502  includes 
54,007  lines. 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,340.714  1,264,892 

‘Bee-S  .  321,546  293,269 

Grand  Total  .  1,662,260  1,558,161 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,168,808  1.070,749 

Star-m  .  1,132,629  1,076,168 

Star-S  .  429,577  382,631 

Grand  Total  .  2,731,014  2,529,548 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,689,805  2,345.385 

‘Star  Ledger-S  .  1,579,694  1,243,551 

Grand  Total  .  4,269,499  3,588.936 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star  Ledger-m 
This  year  2,689,805  includes  57,857 
I'nes:  Last  year  2,345,385  includes  29,- 
026  lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  Last  year  1,243,551  in¬ 
cludes  3,000  lines. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,294,974  1,288,151 

tGaieHe-S  .  375,699  345,908 

Grand  Total  .  1,670,673  1,634,059 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  .  3,795,353  3,580,548 

tRegIster-S  .  1,111,346  977,240 

Grand  Total  .  4,906,699  4,557,788 

NOTE-  Register-e  t  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  ot  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,912,760  2,693,422 

‘Sentinel-S  .  1,099,366  809,844 

Star-e  .  2,744,816  2,550,297 

Grand  Total  .  6.756.942  6,053.563 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Sentinel-m  This 
Year  2.912,760  includes  378,185  lines; 
Last  Year  2,693,422  includes  374.773 
lines. 

Sentinel-S  This  Year  1,099.366  includes 
185,016  lines;  Last  Year  809,844  includes 
114,221  lines. 

Star-e  This  Year  2,744,816  includes  272,- 
631  lines;  Last  Year  2,550,297  includes 
270,995  lines. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,817,477  3,003  756 

‘Bulletins  .  1,224,031  1,131,173 

Inquirer-m  .  2,148,675  2,134,140 

Inquirer-S  .  2,191,357  1,715,686 

News-e  .  1,116,753  1.098.103 

Grand  Total  .  9,498,293  9,082,858 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Bulletin-e  This 
Year  2,817,477  includes  580  534  lines; 
Last  Year  3,003,756  includes  695,169  lines. 
Bulletin-S  This  Year  1,224,031  includes 
411,913  lines;  Last  Year  1,131,173  in¬ 

cludes  397,085  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  Year  2,148,675  includes 
147,940  lines;  Last  Year  2,134.140  includes 
158,289  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  Year  2,191,357  includes 
517,247  lines;  Last  Year  1,715.686  in¬ 

cludes  316.611  lines. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,096,320  5,778,246 

Times-S  .  3,022,062  2,906,458 

Herald  Examiner-e  ..  907,804  1,089.038 

Herald  Examiner-S  ...  348,784  291,004 

Grand  Total  . 10,374,970  10,064,746 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-m  This 

Year  6,096,320  lines  includes  1,263,267 
lines;  Last  year  5,778,246  I  nes  includes 
1.048,896  lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  3,022,062  lines  in¬ 
cudes  1,024.487  lines;  Last  year  2,906- 
458  lines  includes  1,141,119  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,138,689  1,044,709 

tSun-S  .  568,416  472,816 

Grand  Total  .  1,707,105  1,517,525 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,237,560  1,191,769 

News-e  .  1,236,900  1,218,122 

‘Telegraph  &  News-S  .  369,125  356,785 

Grand  Total  .  2,843,585  2,766,676 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,162,814  1,165,132 

(New  Hampshire 

News-S  .  361,405  319,429 

Grand  Total  .  1,524,219  1,484,561 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  ertmbination  with  the  following 

Monday  Union  Leader, 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2.345.447  See  Note 

Tennessean-m  .  2,359,111  See  Note 

Tennessean-S  .  859.616  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  5.564,174  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Sept.  1971. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,440,033 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,313,241 

States  t  Item-e  .  2,182.678 

Grand  Total  .  6,935,952 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
■n  Sept.  1971. 

NOTE.  Part-run  linage — Times-Picayune-S 
This  year  1,313,241  includes  78.720  lines. 
States  t  Item-e  This  year  2,182,678  in¬ 
cludes  11,306  lines. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,329,524  3,222,553 

Times-S  .  2,971,795  2.803.917 

News-m  .  2,312,711  2,477,925 

News-S  .  2,069,864  1,900,272 

Post-e  .  1,178,150  1,120,215 

Grand  Total  . 11.862,044  11.524.882 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-S  This  year 
2,971,795  includes  305,544  I'nes;  Last 
year  2,803,917  includes  162,582  lines. 
News-m  This  year  2,312,711  includes 
870.477  lines;  Last  year  2,477,925  in¬ 
cludes  990,982  lines. 

News-S  This  year  2,069.864  includes 
1,274,465  lines:  Last  year  1,900,272  in¬ 
cludes  1,127,073  lines. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,068,646  3,567,023 

Republic-S  .  1,459,940  1,227,972 

Gaiette-e  .  3,989,205  3,553,601 

Grand  Total  .  9,517,791  8,348,596 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  1,117,137  456,172 

Press-e  .  2,042,700  986,867 

‘Press-S  .  1,395,873  389,710 

Grand  Total  .  4,555,710  1,832,749 

NOTE:  Newspapers  did  not  publish  Sept. 
I  through  Sept.  19,  1971  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

NOTE;  Press-e  This  Year  2,042,700  includes 
9,600  lines  of  Part-run  Linage. 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Oakland  Press-e  .  2,127,267  1,962,551 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,145,675  1,965,180 

Journal-m  .  1,852,697  1,658,258 

Journal -S  .  1,234,471  967.435 

Grand  Total  .  5,232,845  4,590,873 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  This  Year  2,145,675  in¬ 
cludes  67,676  lines  of  Part-run  Linage. 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-a  .  ..  1,416,281  1,315,036 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Patriot  Ledger-* 

This  Year  1,416,281  includes  46,866  lines; 
Last  Year  1,315,036  includes  58,793  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,591,253  1,452,281 

‘Times-S  .  510,773  434,022 

World  News-e  .  1,623,291  1,453,653 

Grand  Total  .  .  3,725,317  3,339,956 

NOTE:,  Part-run.  Linage — Times-m.  This 
Year  1,591,253  includes  71,179  lines. 
World  News-*  This  Year  1,623,291  in¬ 
cludes  85.696  lines. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1.834,588  1,808,074 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-S  .  1,175,917  971.359 

Times-Union-e  .  2,053,909  2,238,342 

Grand  Total  .  5,064,414  5,017,775 

NOTE;  Part-run  Linage — Democrat  S 

Chronicle-S  This  Year  1,175,917  includes 
14,713  lines;  Last  Year  971,359  includes 
17,000  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,550,268  2,462,761 

‘Bee-S  .  820,836  670,489 

Union-m  .  1,709,680  1,626,889 

fUnion-S  .  300,488  278,651 

Grand  Total  .  5,381,272  5,038,790 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ..  1,503,432  1,538,082 

Globe-Democrat-we  . .  589,036  554,058 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,314,590  2,612,711 

‘Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,631,842  1,526,256 

Grand  Total  .  6,038.900  6,231,107 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Globe  Demo- 
crat-m  This  Year  1,503,432  includes  220,- 
635  lines;  Last  Year  1,538,082  includes 
181,123  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we  This  Year  589,036 
includes  8.927  lines;  Last  Year  554,058 

includes  9,690  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e  This  Year  2,314,590  in¬ 
cludes  176,892  lines;  Last  Year  2,612,711 
includes  163,164  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-S  Last  Year  1,526,256  in¬ 
cludes  14.411  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat  (m)  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  2,350,310  1,896,699 

Times-m  .  3,702,866  3,275,688 

‘Times-S  .  1,326,338  1,185,921 

Grand  Total  .  7,379,514  6,358,308 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Times  This  Year 
3,702,866  includes  534,341  lines;  Last 
Year  3,275,688  includes  424,701  lines. 
Times-S  This  Year  1,326,338  includes 

249,655  lines;  Last  Year  1,185,921  in¬ 
cludes  203,340  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,930,996  2.534,272 

‘Tribune-S  .  881,498  681.095 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,811,401  2,519,095 

Grand  Total  .  6,623,895  5,734,462 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,202,186  2,338,573 

tExpress-News-S  .  934,784  832,263 

Express-News-sat  .  436,574  302,343 

News-e  .  2,016,125  2,247,760 

Light-e  .  2,413,329  2.622,330 

‘Light-S  .  1,196,588  940,237 

Light-sat  .  312,058  185,417 

Grand  Total  .  9,541,644  9,468,923 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  (See  Note)  .  2,376,917  See  note 

‘Sun-telegram-S  .  599,899  See  note 

Grand  Total  .  2  976,816  See  note 

NOTE’  Part-run  linage — Sun-m  This  year 
2,376,917  lines  includes  80,361  lines. 
Sun-S  This  year  599,899  lines  includes 

16,710  lines. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Sept.  1971. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 2,842,615  2,477,161 

‘Union-S  .  1,268,186  1,033,195 

Tribune-e  .  3,398,858  3.049,604 

Grand  Total  .  7.509,659  6,559,960 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,139,623  2,065.902 

Exam'ner-e  .  2.176,419  2,144,379 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  961,419  871,468 

Grand  Total  .  5,277.461  5,081,698 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,527,930  3,926,593 

News-*  .  4,303,498  4,003,721 

‘Mercury-News-S  .  1,215,290  1,060,119 

Grand  Total  . 10,046,718  8,990,433 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Mercury-m  This 
I  year  4,527,930  lines  includes  150,931 

'  lines;  Last  year  3,926,593  lines  includes 

194  218  lines. 

>  News-e  This  year  4,303,498  lines  in- 

‘  eludes  150,931  lines;  Last  year  4.003,721 

lines  includes  194,218  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1972 


Want  to  cover  more  ground? 
Sell  more  papers? 


All  around  the  country, 
newspapers  are  finding  a  way 
to  increase  coverage  without 
increasing  budgets.  Coverage 
for  the  circulation,  editorial 
and  advertising  departments. 
All  three. 

That  way  is  Wide  Area 
Telecommunications  Service. 
WATS  provides  flat,  economi¬ 
cal  rates  for  interstate  and  in¬ 
trastate  calling. 

Using  WATS,  editors  can 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  reporters  and  stringers,  for  coverage  in 
greater  depth  of  the  outlying  areas  served  by  a  paper.  The  circula¬ 
tion  staff  can  recruit  new  subscribers  from  a  wider  area.  And  the 
advertising  department  can  make  more  calls  to  develop  business 
from  out-of-city  firms. 

For  the  whole  story  on  how  flexible  modern  communications 
can  help  a  newspaper  cover  the  news,  cut  costs  and  increase  in¬ 
come,  call  your  Bell  System  Communications  Consultant. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,293.188  1,083,196 

Star-S  .  255,701  206,702 

Grand  Total  .  1,548,889  1,289,898 

NOTE:  Star-m  did  not  publish  Sept.  30, 

1972  due  to  strike  cond.tions. 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  1,296.894  1.188,182 
*Spokesman-Review-S  604,927  619.194 

Chronicle-e  . ...1,417.200  1,314,396 


TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  . .  1.554,232  1,339,471 

Democrat-S  575,461  406,738 


Star-e  . 

*Star-S  . 

Star  &  News-e 
Star  &  News-S 


Grand  Total  .  2,129,693  1,746,209 

NOTE:  Democrat-e  This  year  1,554,232  in¬ 
cludes  14,701  lines  of  part  run  linage. 


Grand  Total  . 10,463,548  10,574,350 

NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12, 
1972.  Star-e&S  became  Star-News  effec¬ 
tive  July  13,  1972. 

NOTE:  Part-run  I  nage — Star-S  Last  year 
987.346  includes  17.170  lines;  This  year 
1.004,238  includes  15.381  lines. 


Grand  Total 


TAHPA  FLA 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  Tribune-m  . .’.  3,472,963  3,062,217 

Herald-Journal-e  .  2,033,690  2,138  394  Tribune-S  .  1,042,602  896,250 

•Herald-American-S  ..  757,585  730,819  Times-e  .  2,305,983  1,985,451 

Post  Standard-m  .  959,383  985,308  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  6,821,548  5,945,918 

Grand  Total  .  3,750,658  3,854,521  NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-m  This 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Herald  Jojrnal-e  year  3.472.963  includes  246,812  lines; 
This  year  2,033.690  includes  26  579  I  nes;  Last  year  3,062,217  includes  167,003  I  nes. 
Last  year  2,138,394  includes  19  955  lines. 

Herald-American-S  This  year  757,585  in¬ 
cludes  16.549  lines;  Last  year  730,819  Times-e 
includes  9.608  lines.  fTimes  Advertiser-S 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  959,383  in-  Trentonian-m  . 

Grand  Total  .  4,064,996  3,713,309  ''“des  12,684  lines;  Last  year  985,308 

includes  7.698  lines.  Grand  Total  _  _  _ 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  only. 

Tribune-e  .  1,737.103  1,853,894  NOTE:  Times-Advertiser-S  This  year  902.- 

*Tribune-S  667,677  598,143  TACOMA.  WASH.  995  includes  14,701  lines  of  part  run 

-  -  News-Tribune-e  .  1,876,919  linage. 

Grand  Total  .  2,404,780  2,452,037  News-Tribune-S  .  551,376 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-e  This  -  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

year  I  737.103  includes  25,988  lines.  Grand  Total  .  2,428,295  News-e  .  1,197,894 

TrIbune-S  This  year  667  677  includes  34-  NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records  Post-m  .  4,756,299  4.361,689 

456  lines.  in  Sept.  1971.  Post-S  .  2,077,207  1,804,255 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ..  1,584,312  See  note 
•Post-Inteliigencer-S  .  542,528  See  note 


Grand  Total  .  2,126,840  See  note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Sept.  1971. 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American  (See  Note)  1.440,594 
fRepublican-S  .  771,694 


Grand  Total  . . 

NOTE:  American-e  . 
sold  in  combination; 
ican-e  only  is  shown. 


.  2,212,288  2,151,435 
and  Republlcan-m 
i;  Linage  of  Amer- 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

.  1,364,619  1,318,793 

.  1,951,296  1,785,007 

.  749.081  609,509 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

1.4 1 7. 38 1  1,358,006 

902,995  831,194 

1,098,685  1,096,846 


Journal-e 

Times-m 

Times-S 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

.  2,636,901  2,668,922 

!  .  2,179,052  2,362,909 

imes-S  .  941,376  937,863 


Grand  Total  .  5,757,329  5,969.694 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,733,297  1,529,897 


copy.  The  directory  is  still  selling  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  200  a  month. 

The  column  goes  after  and  gets,  ship¬ 
ments  from  west  coast  mail  order  houses 
and  the  long  arm  of  SPEAK  UP  has 
stretched  across  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  oceans  to  expedite  readers’  pur¬ 
chases.  It  warns  readers  about  proven 
fraudulence.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  psychopaths,  housewives,  drug  ad¬ 
dicts,  unemployed  convicts,  pregnant  un¬ 
married  girls  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Citizen. 

The  column  tries  to  respond  to  them 
all,  using  the  word  “respond”  rather  than 
“reply”  because  it  is  on  the  side  of  the 
readers. 

Three  years  ago  SPEAK  UP  received  a 
letter  telling  of  a  blind  man  the  writer 
had  seen  feeling  his  way  by  touching  the 
buildings  he  passed.  The  reader  w'anted  to 
know  why  an  apparently  destitute  blind 
old  man  couldn’t  be  helped. 

One  reaction  was  cynical.  “That  wom¬ 
an’s  just  nosy.  The  old  man  probably  owns 
three  or  four  apartment  houses.” 

On  the  other  side,  another  on  the  staff 
felt  the  “nosy”  woman  really  wanted  to 
help  the  man  and  asked  that  she  might 


pursue  it  a  little  further.  She  phoned  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  got  more  information 
and  eventually  went  to  the  area  and 
traced  the  old  man’s  living  quai-ters.  He 
shared  a  basement 'flat  in  a  fetid  tene¬ 
ment  with  another  old  man. 

As  a  result,  of  the  “nosy”  SPEAK  UP 
correspondent  and  a  sympathetic  staff 
member,  the  old  man  was  operated  on  for 
double  cataracts.  His  sight  restored,  he 
was  able  to  get  a  job  as  a  porter  in  a 
factory. 


Griping  feature 
changes  role  to 
consumer  friend 


In  the  newsroom  of  the  HernldS'eu's, 
Passiac,  X.J.,  the  SPEAK  UP  team  con¬ 
sists  of  two  fulltime  trouble  shooters  and 
two  part-timers. 

The  column  was  started  nearly  six 
years  ago  to  cut  governmental  red  tape, 
get  vandalized  traffic  signs  replaced,  have 
police  tow  trucks  get  abandoned  cars  off 
the  streets  and  handle  other  readers  com¬ 
plaints  on  municipal,  county  and  state 
levels.  However,  the  intervening  years 
have  caused  it  to  evolve  into  a  consumer 
advocate. 

In  the  beginning,  questions  were  turned 
over  to  reporters  who  covered  municipal 
news.  It  became  evident  that  reporters  are 
not  as  a  rule  closely  attuned  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  with  a  beef.  Readers’  queries 
were  being  sloughed  off  because  of  the 
time  involved  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jiroblem  and  finding  a  solution.  Questions 
kept  coming  and  readers  bombarded  the 
office  with  calls  about  answers  to  their 
problems. 

Management  decided  a  staff  was  re¬ 
quired  to  investigate  readers’  inquiries.  At 
first,  one  fulltime  researcher  and  one  part 
timer  were  hired.  Less  than  three  months 
later  another  fulltime  and  another  part 
time  researcher  %vere  hired.  From  the  first 
day  of  the  SPEAK  UP  desk,  questions 
have  increased  until  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1972  there  were  more  than 
5,000  letters  asking  for  help. 

Popular  directory 

Every  October  SPEAK  UP  celebrates  a 
birthday.  For  the  first  four  years,  the 
entire  opp  edit  page  was  given  to  it.  Last 
year,  one  of  the  team  made  up  a  directory 
of  sources  the  researchers  use  constantly. 
The  Public  Relations  Department  was  giv¬ 
en  the  responsibility  for  mailing  them  to 
readers  who  sent  for  them  at  25  cents  a 


New  president  named 
for  King  Press  Inc. 


Robert  F.  Reddig  has  been  ai)p;)inted 
president  and  general  manager  of  King 
Press,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  Roy  11. 
Holdt,  president  of  White  Consoliilated 
Industries,  the  parent  company.  Reddig 
was  formerly  vice  president  of  finance  for 
King  and  previously  served  on  the  White 
Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.  corporate 
staff,  in  management  positions. 
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Executives  Association  who  gathered  recently  in  balmy  Pasco,  Wash.  Tri-City  Herald  publisher 
is  introducing  Carol  Fenton  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  staff  to  Robert  Pritchard.  Salem;  Ted  Hall,  Calgary; 
John  Sciarrino,  Seattle;  Dwight  Treganowan,  Walla  Walla;  and  Jim  Reid,  Pasco. 
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At  every  stage  of  the  media-selection  process 

wouldn’t  YOU  like  to  he 
at  the  decision-makers’ desks? . 


You  can  be. 

Here's  how; 

Whether  planning,  comparing,  buying  or  supporting  his  decisions,  the 
buyer  of  advertising  needs  all  the  reliable,  up-to-date  information  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on. 

Right  now.  Wherever  he  may  be. 

95%  of  agency  people,  75%  of  advertiser  personnel  use  SRDS  at 
every  stage  of  the  media-buying  process  in  which  they  may  become 
involved.  In  every  survey  made  by  media,  quizzing  their  own  prospects 
for  new  or  renewed  schedules,  the  respondents  themselves  have  ex¬ 
plained  why: 

Standard  Rate  is  always  accessible. 

They  use  all  the  reliable  information  it  contains;  listed  data 
and  factual  ad  copy  alike. 

And  because  of  Standard  Rate's  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  integrity,  they  tend  to  believe  what  they  find  in  it. 

With  informative  copy  that  puts  flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  your  listed 
data  in  Standard  Rate,  you  greatly  improve  your  chances  of  winning  a 
coveted  post  on  the  first-cut  roster  of  candidate  media;  holding  or 
improving  your  ranking  right  through  to  the  final  contract. 


Circulation  By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


ALL-ETHNIC  APPEAL 


With  large  numbers  of  blacks  and  Latin 
Americans  occupying  the  inner  city  and  a 
mass  exodus  of  whites  to  suburban  areas, 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  took  a  com¬ 
plete  new  look  at  itself  and  made  some 
sweeping  changes. 

Chet  Henson,  coordinator  of  educational 
services  for  the  Post-Tribune,  became 
seriously  involved  in  promoting  the  “new” 
product  and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  tran¬ 
sition. 

Setting  the  .stage,  he  ticks  off  figures 
showing  how  highly  industrialized  Gary 
is,  with  a  population  of  175,000,  of  which 
about  90,000  are  black.  In  addition,  anoth¬ 
er  10,000-12,000  residents  are  Latin 
American :  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  Cuban 
and  Spanish.  The  school  system  is  about 
25  percent  Caucasian  students,  many 
white  students  being  in  private  schools. 

All  groups  in  society 

It  was  realized  by  the  Post-Tribune 
management  that  to  hold  circulation  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  society  and 
organizational  news  of  all  ethnic  groups 
within  the  circulation  area. 

Women’s  sections  started  carrying  en¬ 
gagement  and  wedding  stories  of  black, 
Latin  Americans,  and  whites  with  no  sep¬ 
aration. 

Because  there  are  four  editions,  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  some  of  the  area 
news;  but,  if  a  news  item  relates  directly 
to  a  minority  group,  it  is  run  in  all  edi¬ 
tions. 

Henson  said  it  is  a  slow  process  to  quell 
the  distrust  in  a  white-owned  newspaper 
and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  news 
from  the  minority  areas.  But  after  stories 
of  other  organizations  are  seen,  the  lack 
of  trust  subsides  somewhat  and  individu¬ 
als  will  send  articles  in  to  be  published. 

Although  the  Post-Tribune  doesn’t  have 
the  best  rapport  with  a  black  mayor — 
Richard  Hatcher — and  the  city  council 
composed  mostly  of  blacks,  the  Post- 
Tribune  tries  to  be  fair,  Henson  said,  and 
is  in  no  different  position  than  any  other 
paper  critical  of  a  city  administration. 
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It  was  found  advantageous  to  integrate 
the  editorial  staff  because  minorities  gen¬ 
erally  prefer  that  one  of  their  own  cover 
their  area  for  news. 

At  present  there  are  five  blacks  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  newsroom;  one  fulltime  pho¬ 
tographer,  one  freelance  photographer, 
one  part  time  columnist,  one  society  editor 
and  one  church  editor.  In  addition,  there 
is  Ernie  Hernandez,  who  Henson  said  is 
accepted  by  all  minority  groups.  Hernan¬ 
dez  was  a  correspondent  in  Viet  Nam  for 
the  Post-Tribune  and  after  his  return 
worked  in  the  paper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Now  he  is  back  in  the  Gary  news¬ 
room,  which  has  helped  create  the  needed 
trust  of  readers.  Hernandez  is  part 
Filipino  and  part  Chinese. 

The  pajier’s  widely-read  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  at  least  once  a  month  has  a  cover 
depicting  a  well-known  black,  or  some  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  black  community.  Once  every 
two  or  three  months  the  magazine  cover 
portrays  a  Latin  American  or  a  certain 
activity. 

Editorials  are  written  in  such  a  w’ay  as 
to  reflect  the  editors’  thinking  on  subjects 
of  importance  to  all  communities  in  the 
area,  black  and  white.  Sujiport  is  lent  to 
all  worthwhile  programs  and  the  paper  is 
quick  to  express  disapproval  of  a  situation 
when  it  is  felt  an  independent  voice  is 
needed. 


\o  crime  section 


Major  crime  stories  appear  on  page 
one,  but  other  than  that  the  paper  re¬ 
frains  from  putting  crime  stories  all  to¬ 
gether  so  that  no  impression  is  created 
that  all  crimes  are  limited  to  a  specific 
area. 

Hen.son  recalled  difficulties  encountered 
in  acquiring  blacks  for  the  newsroom.  The 
position  of  fulltime  photograjiher  (black) 
was  vacant  for  six  months  before  a 
qualified  man  was  found.  Although  the 
newsroom  staff  is  complete,  if  a  qualified 
black  man  or  woman  applied  for  a  job  an 
opening  would  lye  created. 

Henson  said  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a 
qualified  black  person  in  editorial  because 
they  are  much  in  demand.  Black  employ¬ 
ees  have  left  the  paper  for  higher  paying 
jobs  or  better  positions. 

When  a  Black  National  Convention  was 
conducted  in  Gary  this  year  the  Post- 
Tribune  published  a  special  tabloid  section 
portraying  the  role  blacks  are  playing  in 
Gary.  Advertisements  were  inserted  by 
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SALES  BUILDER — The  Birmingham  News  has 
found  that  this  attractive  vending  box  encased 
in  red  wood  is  more  than  just  eye-catching. 
The  News  recorded  immediate  sales  increases 
after  placing  the  boxes  in  shopping  centers. 
The  box  is  18  inches  deep,  28  inches  wide  and 
42  inches  high. 


black  businessmen,  as  well  as  other  busi¬ 
ness  leaders.  The  section  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received  as  were  the  regular  editions 
for  those  days,  which  gave  convention  ac¬ 
tivities  complete  coverage. 

Meetings  are  covered 

To  further  jiromote  better  relations  in 
the  community  the  paper’s  publisher  is  a 
member  of  the  Gary  chapter  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  editor  is  a  member  of  the 
Urban  League.  The  paper  is  continually 
soliciting  invitations  to  all  affairs  in  the 
black  community  and  making  sure  they 
are  attended.  Henson  said  he  felt  the  pa- 
jier  is  being  tested  to  see  if  certain  events 
are  covered. 

To  combat  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
some  Latin  Americans,  English  is  not 
read  in  the  homes  a  column  is  done  in 
Spanish  telling  what  the  various  groups 
are  doing.  The  column  appears  in  Span¬ 
ish,  with  English  below  it.  It  is  similar  to 
a  column  now  running  twice  a  week  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Post-Tribune  parttime  black 
columnist.  Chuck  Deggans,  telling  of  the 
latest  social  functions,  personalities,  and 
activities  in  the  black  community.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  column  has  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  black  readers.  The  paper’s 
management  hopes  it  helps  bridge  the 
gap  to  a  degree  and  educates  all  groups 
to  an  extent. 

The  circulation  staff  has  been  integrat¬ 
ed  since  1949  when  the  first  black  district 
manager  was  hired.  Now,  of  the  18  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  six  are  black  and  two  are 
of  Latin  American  descent.  A  black  man 
has  been  city  circulation  manager  for 
nearly  three  years.  This  was  considered  a 
progressive  change,  since  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  working  in  districts  that  are 
almost  completely  white. 

Henson  said  the  Post-Tribune  this 
Spring  hit  its  highest  circulation,  more 
than  71,000. 

The  paper  tried,  with  some  success, 
working  with  inner  city  churches,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
for  their  treasuries. 
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‘Liberal’  editor 
tries  mass  appeal 
in  diocesan  paper 

San  Francisco’s  Roman  Catholic  dioce¬ 
san  weekly  newspaper,  the  Monitor,  is 
sporting  a  remodeled  format  and  a  re¬ 
vamped  content. 

A  former  British  Army  Major,  Gerard 
E.  Sherry,  took  charge  as  the  Monitor’s 
editor-manager  last  August  1. 

A  crusading  liberal  by  his  own  admis¬ 
sion,  Sherry,  51,  redesigned  the  paper’s 
typography,  beefed  up  the  coverage  and 
columns,  and  shook  up  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  somewhat  with  jolting  editorials 
like  those  he  ran  in  diocesan  newspapers 
in  Fresno,  California;  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  other  cities. 

As  soon  as  he  took  over  the  Monitor,  he 
dumped  its  three  conservative  columnists 
and  replaced  them  with  two  lively  writ¬ 
ers,  Mrs.  Dolores  Curran  and  Frank 
Sheed. 

Sherry  also  replaced  the  local  Spanish 
columnist  (many  of  the  Monitor’s  readers 
are  Spanish  speaking)  with  Bishop  Pa¬ 
trick  Flores  of  San  Antonio,  who  now 
pens  the  Spanish  language  column. 

More  white  space 

The  Monitor  format  features  patches  of 
white  space  as  a  means  of  resisting  eye 
fatigue,  columns  that  vary  in  width  and  a 
bigger  type  point  size  for  editorials. 

Sherry  said  some  readers  were  annoyed 
when  he  held  the  advertising — news  latio 
at  40-60  percent,  respectively,  because  it 
meant  in  some  cases  fewer  number  of 
pages  per  issue.  Sometimes  as  low  as  10 
pages.  The  paper  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
85,000. 

From  his  staff  of  28  Sherry  demanded 
more  interpretative,  analytical,  livelier 
coverage  of  “all  diversities  of  the 
Church’’  than  the  paper  was  turning  out 
before. 

“While  my  editorials  are  liberal,”  he 
said,  “our  news  columns  play  it  straight — 
but  deep.  We  don’t  want  to  go  the  way  of 
the  fading  secular  newspapers.” 

Sherry  discontinued  the  paper’s  youth 
section  because,  “it  wasn’t  serving  any 
purpose.  It  was  too  limited  to  certain  ar¬ 
eas.”  He  said  he  plans  a  youth  section 
that  pays  as  much  attention  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  side  as  to  school  sports  and  the  like. 

The  paper  has  no  sports  section  of  any 
type  now  because  Sherry  believes  a  week¬ 
ly  can’t  compete  with  the  dailies  on  sports 
in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Sherry  dots  his  pages  with  syndicate 
cartoons.  He  has  introduced  color  photos. 

When  he  took  over  the  Monitor,  Sherry 
brought  with  him  1,500  readers  from  the 
Central  California  Register,  the  weekly 
paper  of  the  Fresno  Diocese,  which  folded 
last  July  after  43  years  of  publication. 
Sherry  had  run  the  Register  for  the  five 
years. 

“I  could  have  stayed  and  profited  if  I 
had  bowed  to  ‘agribusiness,’  ”  he  asserted. 
“But  I  never  let  economics  interfere  with 
my  editorial  judgment. 


Gerard  E.  Sherry 


“I  vigorously  supported  the  efforts  of 
Cesar  Chavez  and  the  farmworkers’  union 
when  they  sought  to  organize  the  grape 
workers  in  our  area. 

“The  growers  resented  my  stand.  They 
hired  farmworkers  to  picket  advertisers, 
and  the  paper  lost  75  percent  of  its  adver¬ 
tising.” 

A  layman  and  naturalized  United 
States  citizen  since  1949,  Sherry  said  that 
•Archbishop  Joseph  McGucken  “gives  me 
complete  freedom  to  operate  this  newspa¬ 
per. 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  editors  of 
the  Catholic  press  have  far  more  freedom 
than  the  editors  of  any  other  type  of 
paper,  secular  or  religious,”  he  continued, 
“although  diocesan  papers  once  seemed  to 
mirror  the  thoughts  of  the  bishops.” 

A  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Northern  California  and  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Sherry 
has  been  cited  by  the  latter  12  times  for 
his  editorials  promoting  brotherhood. 

Sherry  has  also  scored  as  an  editor.  The 
four  diocesan  newspapers  he  edited  since 
1956  have  won  a  total  of  45  first  prizes 
and  27  second  prizes  for  best  front  page, 
general  excellence,  typography,  editorials 
and  in  other  categories  in  both  religious 
and  .secular  newspaper  competition. 

• 

Truman  book  serialized 

The  first  installment  in  newspaper  syn¬ 
dication  of  Margaret  Truman  Daniel’s 
book  “Harry  S  Truman”  is  scheduled  by 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  for 
Sunday,  December  3.  NANA’s  serializa¬ 
tion  is  in  14  parts  of  up  to  2,000  words 
each  and  begins  in  advance  of  the  book’s 
January  publication  by  William  Morrow  & 
Company,  Inc. 
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TEXT  COMPOSITION  MACHINES 


USED  COMPUGRAPHICS 
and  other  used 
COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 


COMPUGRAPHICS - 


They  come  in  and  go  out  fast.  Inquire  to¬ 
day.  Factory  installation  —  90-day  war¬ 
ranty. 

CG  7200L . $3,300 

CG  2970 .  2,800 

CG  2961  Twin  Lens .  6,300 

CG  2961 .  4,900 

CG  4961  Twin  Lens . 7,500 

CG  4961 .  4,850 

CG  Wire  Conversion  Kit .  425 

CG4962 .  4,000 

ATF  Model  B . Set  $2,500 

ATF  Model  BK8 . Set  3,000 

FAIRCHILD  PTS  2020 .  3,500 

PHOTON,  Model  713-5....(like 

new,  factory  installation)...  7,500 
VARITYPER  Model  AM725...  7,500 

JUSTEXT'70 .  2,500 

LINOFILM  QUICK .  6,000 

FRIDEN,  Model  8201 .  $900 

UNDERWOOD  PERFS,  stands  900 

TTS,AE7037, 1739,TPE .  300-400 

FAIRCHILD  Model  211 .  750 

FAIRCHILD  TTS #14833 

last  word  delete,  new .  2,200 

VISUAL  GRAPHIC,  new .  1,450 

A-M  Varityper  Headliners...  $400-850 

ATF  KD-TTS  128 .  1,000 

FOTOTYPE  Model  KD101 .  1,500 

FOTOTYPE  Model  B100 .  750 

MORISAWAS,  Model  201 .  600 

MORISAWAS,  Model  102 .  500 

Others:  Film-O-Type,  StripPrinter,etc. 

IBM  Executive,  Text  type .  $425 

VAR  I  TYPERS . 300-2,000 


HEADLINE  DISPLAY  MACHINES 


JUSTOWRITERS-Reconditioned- 


Guaranteed  acceptable  for  Singer/Friden 
maintenance  contract. 

Recorder,  with  stand . $2,500 

Reproducer,  with  stand .  1,200 


JUSTOWRITERS,  "As  Is' 


available  on  7-day  trial.  Large  selection. 
Will  recondition  to  order. 

Recorders .  $500-1,500 

Reproducers .  300-1,100 

Most  items  located  in  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 
Some  at  NYC,  or  plant  of  former  owner 
or  at  factory  for  reconditioning. 

FOB  location. 

Write  for  complete  listing. 

Cash,  Easy  Terms  or  Lease. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 
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Classified  Clinic 


By  Jim  Conner  30  attend  Seminar 
_  on  new  methods 


STARS 


Fred  Rasmussen,  CAM  at  the  Miami 
(Ha.)  Herald,  once  suggested  that  we 
look  to  the  stars.  He  had  used  a  star  at 
the  to})  of  some  of  his  straight  classified 
ads  as  a  Christmas  Gift  Siiotter  idea  and 
was  well  })leased  with  the  results.  His 
promotion  ads  advised  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  “look  to  the  stars.” 

Fred  is  a  sharp  fellow  and  we  have 
))ickod  u))  some  good  ideas  from  him  over 
the  years,  but  this  one  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  productive  idea  of  all  for  us. 

Stars  are  shining  brightly  now  in  the 
classified  advertising  jiages  of  the  Baton 
R()i(<ic  Mornian  Advocate  and  State- 
Times.  Also  shilling  brightly  are  classified 
linage  figures  and  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
hard  working  classified  employees  with 
the  extra  money  they  have  earned  selling 
stars. 

We  are  running  10  jioint  and  18  point, 
light  face,  outline  stars  in  straight  clas¬ 
sified.  We  buy  these  matrixes  from  Mer- 
genthaler  and  they  fit  right  into  our  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  With  the  coming  of  cold 
ty|)e,  they  will  be  even  easier  to  use. 


HOW  WILL  A 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

•  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . , 

\A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
;  CLASSIFIED  . 
.*  ■  “  \INF0RMATI0N} 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


............................... 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

!  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

!  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 

I  addressed  to: 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

•  City  . . 

*  State  .  Zip  . 

I  Company . 

I  Nature  of  Business . 

I  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

I  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
I  countries  $25  a  year. 


JIM  CONNER,  who  is  assistant  CAM 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  & 
Stale  Times,  will  conduct  the  Classified 
Clinic  in  E&I’  on  an  alternate  week  basis. 
Due  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  Stan 
Finsness  has  stepiied  aside  as  CC’s  con¬ 
ductor.  Correspondence  should  be  directed 
to  Conner  in  Baton  Rouge. 


The  stars  have  not  detracted  from  our 
gray  format  and  they  have  meant  extra 
linage  and  extra  revenue.  We  are  averag¬ 
ing  over  .50,000  lines  of  stars  alone  month¬ 
ly.  This  does  not  count  the  copy  that  goes 
under  these  stars  because,  theoretically, 
we  would  have  had  that  linage  anyway. 
But,  the  star  linage  is  definitely  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  linage  .  .  .  linage  and  revenue 
we  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 

The  10  point  star  takes  up  2  lines  of 
space  and  the  18  point  star  takes  up  4 
lines.  The  stars  may  be  centered  at  the 
top  of  the  ad,  at  the  bottom,  and,  or  in  the 
middle.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
stars  that  may  run  in  an  ad,  but  at  least  2 
lines  of  copy  must  follow  the  star  if  it  is 
used  at  the  top  of  the  ad.  The  ads  are 
placed  in  the  proper  classification  (hope¬ 
fully)  and  may  run  from  1  to  30  times. 

Incentive  pay 

Incentive  is  paid  on  each  star  for  each 
day  it  runs,  regardless  of  whether  the 
account  is  contract  or  transient.  10c  is 
paid  on  the  18  point  star  and  5c  is  paid  on 
the  10  point  star.  Our  advertising  cost  has 
consistently  been  well  under  lO'/r  of  the 
additional  revenue  each  month. 

Promotion  has  been  strictly  in  Classified 
and  advises  the  readers  to  look  for  the 
stars  signifying  offers  the  advertisers  feel 
are  especially  attractive. 

Another  feature  of  this  })rogram  is  the 
great  feeling  you  get  when  you  walk 
through  the  Phone  Room  and  hear  the 
girls  SELLING.!  They  are  no  longer  just 
ad-takers,  they  are  salespeo})le  .  .  .  and 
enthusiastic  ones  too.  Now  we  find  ])eo})le 
asking  for  stars  because  they  know  it  will 
make  their  ads  stand  out. 

We  started  the  “star”  program  when  in 
the  doldrums  of  linage  losses.  We  have 
had  an  increase  in  linage  every  month 
since  installing  this  program  and  feel  that 
the  stars  contributed  mightily  to  these 
increases. 

The  personnel  turnover  in  Classified 
has  been  practically  nil  since  the  inception 
of  this  program,  which  give  salesmen  and 
phone  girls  alike  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  sizably  their  paychecks. 

Look  to  the  stars  ...  it  could  just  be 
the  most  profitable  idea  you  have  used  in 
a  long  time! 

• 

Guild  in  underground 

News  and  advertising  staffers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  and  anti- 
establishment  “underground”  newspajier, 
have  voted  22  to  10  for  the  Newspaper 
Guild  as  their  bargaining  agent. 


Thirty  newspajier  su))ervisors  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  gatheied  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  University  for  a 
two-week  seminar  beginning  Sunday, 
November  5,  to  examine  New  Methods  of 
News|)a})er  Production. 

The  members  were; 

Larry  R.  Barr,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newsi)apers. 

Joe  M.  Blackwell,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Itaihj  Town  Talk. 

Orlando  DePascale,  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily 
.\dvanec. 

Warren  H.  Detwiler,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
News})ai)ers. 

Richard  L.  Falcone,  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newsiiapers. 

Merl  A.  Floyd,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

N.  Larry  Freeman,  S’ewimrt  Xeivs 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald. 

Leon  Hove,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-Xetvs. 

Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.,  Camdew  (Ark.) 
Xcu's. 

Charles  Irish,  Sacramento  Bee. 

Darien  M.  Jaunese,  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
('hronicle. 

Kenneth  John.son,  Washington  Post. 

Kenneth  Kniceley,  Charleston  (W.  V.a.) 
(lazette  and  Daily  Mail. 

Dale  Kopetsky,  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Coloradoan.. 

Ronald  Linden,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  Observer-Dispatch.  , 

Arnold  L.  McDonald,  Noifolk  Virgini¬ 
an-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  Oakland  Press, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

John  E.  McMullan,  Knight  Newspa- 
liers. 

Murdock  C.  Moore,  Findlay  (O.)  Re- 
pu  hlica  n -Cou  rier. 

Louis  P.  Piersant,  Baltimore  Xews 
.1  mcrican. 

Thomas  E.  Purcell,  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Paul  L.  Putnam,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

Joseph  C.  Rivals,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer. 

Angelo  E.  Serafino,  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Richard  F.  Shappell,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Jou  rnal. 

Edward  J.  Sherwood,  Courier-News, 
Somerville,  N.J. 

Frank  H.  Walser,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Stan- 
da  rd-Speaker. 

Kenneth  E.  Weaver,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star. 

George  Wood,  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin. 

Richard  T,  Yu,  Chicago  Tribune. 


Newspaper  plant  sold 

The  City  of  Inglewood,  California,  has 
agreed  to  pay  $396,306  for  the  land,  build¬ 
ing  and  publishing  equipment  of  the 
Inglewood  Daily  Netvs  at  Queen  Street 
and  LaBrea  Avenue.  The  area  is  being 
cleared  for  redevelopment  and  Kilroy  In¬ 
dustries  plans  to  build  a  six-story  office 
building  on  the  newspa})er  site.  The  Dean 
family  owns  the  News. 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


220  East  42nd  Street 


New  York,  N  Y.  10017 


(212)  682  3020 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


m  World  Almanac 
\  for  ’73  is  out 

m  with  vote  tables 


7  mOLD 


The  1973  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts  with  1,040  pages  was  on  newsstands 
seven  days  after  the  1972  presidential 
election  with  county-by-county  results  of 
the  Presidential  and  (Ilongressional  races. 

On  November  8,  after  winners  were 
announced,  the  World  Alamanac  staff 
went  into  action  with  a  highly  organized 
system — not  unlike  a  national  city  desk 
operation. 

Fifteen  persons  in  New  York  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  telephones,  ready  to  call  over 
120  stringers  and  back-up  correspondents 
in  state  capitals  and  county  seats 
throughout  the  country.  World  Almanac 
callei’s  reached  their  contacts  at  predeter¬ 
mined  times  on  a  split-second  schedule.  On 
each  call,  both  parties  involved  have  du¬ 
plicate  forms  indicating  the  state,  coun¬ 
try,  political  parties,  candidates  and  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  to  be  recorded. 

The  completed  forms  were  transmitted 
electronically  to  the  typesetter  in  Toronto. 
Three  members  of  the  Almanac  staff  had 
been  sent  to  Toronto  to  proofread  the 
galley  sheets. 

By  working  throughout  the  night  and 
the  following  day,  the  typesetter’s  duties, 
including  filming  for  offset  printing,  were 
completed  by  midnight  of  November  9. 
The  films  were  delivered  to  the  printer  in 
Buffalo.  On  November  10,  the  piesses 
rolled  and  40,000  bound  copies,  were  ready 
by  midnight,  November  11. 

Editor  George  E.  DeLury  said  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  the  World  Almanac  will  be 
printed  this  year.  Many  are  sold  through 
newspapers  in  an  arrangement  with  the 
publisher.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 


has  been  offering  its  readers 
facts  about  the  weather  and 
forecasts  it  a  week  in  advance. 
It  also  offers  household  hints, 
riddles,  anecdotes,  recipes  and 
quizzes. 

Now ...  for  the  first  time . . .  it's  a 
weekly  newspaper  feature!  Your 
readers,  young  and  old,  will  be 
delighted  with  this  mixed  bag 
of  fun  and  fact  reminiscences. 

Give  your  readers  a  treat  with 
this  old  gem  that  improves  with 
age. 

(once  a  week) 

Available  in  camera  ready  copy 


Marian  Karpen 

Marian  Karpen  writes 
a  personality  feature 

Queen  Feature  Syndicate,  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  wholly  women-owned  and  operated, 
is  beginning  distribution  of  its  first 
feature,  “a  la  mode”  by  Marian  Karpen, 
former  fashion  editor  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  and  Paris  fashion  editor  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily. 

The  three-a-week  column  is  a  people, 
places,  events  feature,  geared  to  personal¬ 
ity  profiles,  lifestyle  stories  on  newsmak¬ 
ers  plus  a  behind  the  scenes  report  on 
“who’s  doing,  wearing,  saying  what, 
when,  where.”  The  columnist  is  editor  of 
the  new  syndicate  and  takes  her  own  pho¬ 
tos.  There  will  be  a  bonus  of  designer  and 
beauty  sketches. 

“a  la  mode  is  based  in  New  York,  but 
made  to  move  with  the  newsmakers  to 
Acapulco  or  Palm  Beach  or  London  or 
Paris — wherever  the  action  is,”  the  edi¬ 
tor/writer  notes.  Queen  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  offices  at  750  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 


GOURMET 


Morin  promoted  to  GM 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Hawley,  president  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  R.  J.  Morin  as  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal  and  KJ 
Printing  in  Augusta  (Maine).  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  S.  Plumer  who  is  retiring  af¬ 
ter  41  years  of  service.  Norin  has  been 
with  the  Gannett  organization  since  1959. 


by  Barbara  Gibbons 
Thousands  of  homemakers 
have  lost  weight  practicing 
Mrs.  Gibbons’  calorie-consci¬ 
ous  cooking  methods. 

THE  SLIM  GOURMET  is  the 
“now"  cooking  column  about 
food  that  tastes  better-and  is 
slimming,  to  boot! 

3  columns  a  week 


How-to-draw  strip 

A  new  comic  strip  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  “Arty,”  the  creation  of  Johnny 
Hay,  a  Dallas  area  television  personality. 

Hay  says  his  character  is  a  lovable  little 
fellow  who  will  teach  readers  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  how-to-draw  procedures. 
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ART  POINIER,  the  Detroit  News'  editorial 
cartoonist,  had  a  display  of  his  political  cartoons 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Detroit  Bank  and  Trust 
Building.  His  cartooning  career  began  in  the 
early  30's,  when  he  was  a  staff  member  of  the 
DesMoines  Register  and  Tribune.  His  current 
work  is  distributed  by  United  Features  Syndicate. 
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Views  on  group 
ownership  aired 
in  Canada  trial 

Group  ownership  of  newspapers 
presents  a  danger  to  the  pul)lic  interest  in 
both  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  Montre¬ 
al  editor  Claude  Ryan  told  the  Irving 
combines  trial  at  Moncton,  N.B. 

He  said  four  Quebec  dailies  under  con¬ 
trol  of  Paul  G.  Desmarais  and  Power 
Corp.  interests  have  a  circulation  of  about 
285,000,  larger  than  the  combined  sales  of 
othei-  French-language  dailies  in  the  prov¬ 
ince. 

“Power  Corj).  has  ramifications  in  a 
very  large  number  of  economic  sectors  in 
Quebec,’’  he  said.  “How  ai’e  the.se  paj)ers 
going  to  give  free  access  to  those  with 
conti-ary  ideas?’’ 

The  degree  of  Irving  ownership  of  New 
Bi  unswick  i)apei  s  is  a  danger  there,  Ryan 
said.  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  and  three  Irving 
publi.shing  companies  are  being  tried  in 
New  Brunswick  Supreme  Couit  on  char¬ 
ges  of  foi'ming  newspaper  combines  in  the 
province.  (E&P,  November  4  and  11). 

Ryan,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  daily 
Le  Devoir,  said  the  Desmarais  group  in 
Quebec  repiesents  “a  dangerous  concen¬ 
tration  of  political  |)ower’’  if  the  owner 
ever  decides  to  swing  suj)port  to  one  or 
another  of  the  jjolitical  parties. 

(>ood  papers  ‘on  the  whole’ 

Howevei',  under  questioning,  he  said: 
“They  are  good  newsi)apers  on  the 
whole.” 

He  listed  the  dailies  as  La  PrexKV  in 
Montreal,  Lc  Nouvelliste  in  Trois- 
Rivieres,  La  T rihuiie  in  Sherbrooke,  and 
La  Voir  tie  I’Est  in  Granby. 

The  Power  Corp.  gi-oup  also  includes 
papers  in  the  weekly  field. 

Ryan  said  the  theory  is  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  owner  looks  only  at  the  business  side 
and  i-esponsibility  for  editorial  policy 
rests  with  the  man  he  apjtoints  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Rut  the  owner,”  he  said,  “will  inevit¬ 
ably  appoint  a  publisher  who  shares  his 
opinions  .  .  .  and  the  publi.sher  will  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  senior  colleagues  of 
similar  views.” 

Basically,  the  publisher  i-emains  an  em- 
j)loyee  of  the  owner,  he  said.  If  the  own¬ 
er’s  interests  conflicted  with  the  public 
intere.sts,  the  owner’s  interest  was  likely 
to  jnevail.  Owner.ship  implied  conti-ol. 

“If  an  owner  has  interests  in  different 
fields,  such  interests  are  going  to  be 
reflected  in  his  papeis.  .  .  .  The  pos.sibility 
exists  that  he  may  intervene  in  their  op¬ 
eration.  Nobody  can  prevent  hiin  from 
doing  that.” 

New  Biunswick  indu.strialist  K.  C.  Irv¬ 
ing  and  executives  of  the  five  Irving 
dailies  in  the  province  have  maintained 
that  Irving  took  no  part  in  managing  his 
newspapers. 

Ryan  said  he  has  not  made  a  profes¬ 
sional  study  of  New'  Brunswick’s  six  daily 
papers,  five  of  which  are  owned  by  Irving 


interests.  However,  the  situation  was  of 
rational  concern  and  he  was  familiar  with 
it. 

Compared  lo  Tlioiiison  papers 

Political  columnist  Douglas  Fisher  of 
Ottawa  testified  that  “cursory  reading  of 
the  Thomson  and  Irving  paiiers  would 
indicate  they  are  very  much  alike.” 

However,  he  said,  the  Thomson  dailies 
have  looked  somewhat  better  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  “with  a  willingness  by 
the  Thomson  chain  to  spend  more  money 
on  its  news  oiieration.” 

Fisher  also  said,  under  defense  ques¬ 
tioning,  that  the  Fredericton  (Heaver,  fifth 
New  Brunswick  pajier  to  come  under  Irv¬ 
ing  control,  “has  not  a  bad  lejiutation  as 
a  daily  newspaper.” 

“I’ve  expressed  my  view  to  Lord  Thom¬ 
son  and  to  his  managers  and  editors  that 
the  Thomson  paiiers  are  prettv  medio¬ 
cre,”  he  said.  Rut  he  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Thomson  group  take  over  a  pajier  in  a 
monopoly  situation  in  order  to  get  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  viewpoints. 

He  had  never  stated  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  “a  newspajier  chain”  to  jiroduce 
a  good  newspaper.  Rut  he  thought  New 
Brunswick  de.served  better  newsiiapers. 

Jack  Grainger,  jiresident  and  publisher 
of  the  Moncton  Tiinc>t  and  the  Tranerrijit, 
told  the  court  that  purchase  by  Irving 
intere.sts  in  1947  had  benefitted  his  jiapers 
and  their  readers. 

“The  acquisition  put  our  pajiers  in  a 
much  .stronger  position,”  he  said.  “We  feel 
we  are  able  to  give  our  readers  a  much 
better  i)roduct  as  a  result.” 

The  Moncton  papers  had  just  installed 
a  new  ,$500,000  piess  that  made  them  the 
largest  dailies  in  Canada  printed  by  the 
offset  i)rocess. 

Giainger  said  the  Irving  |)urchase  made 
it  possible  to  continue  the  Times,  which 
“always  |)ublished  at  a  loss  in  recent 
years.” 

Pr«»fit  picture  clariried 

Prosecutor  William  Hoyt  referred  to 
financial  statements  .showing  the  evening 
Transcript  with  a  j)rofit  of  $259,375  in 
1908  compared  with  a  loss  of  $210  for  the 
Times  before  depreciation  was  taken. 
Grainger  said  the  figures  included  re¬ 
venue  from  job  printing  and  other  sources 
and  did  not  reflect  the  true  loss  the  Times 
incuiTod. 

Grainger  testified  that  Rali)h  Costello, 
the  Saint  John  publisher  who  also  headed 
the  Moncton  board  of  directoi's  for  several 
years  until  1972,  took  no  part  in  the  7iews- 
l)aper  operation  other  than  to  attend 
lioard  meetings  foui-  times  a  year.  He  was 
available  for  consultation  but  Gi'ainger 
had  never  needed  to  call  on  him. 

Costello  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000  by  Moncton  Publishing  Co.  for  his 
attendance  at  di lectors’  meetings  and  for 
consultation  on  business  matters  if  need¬ 
ed. 

Grainger  said  he  joined  the  Transcript 
as  a  proofreader  42  years  ago.  He  worked 
in  advei'tising,  circulation  and  the  news 
department  before  he  became  publisher 
and  owner  in  l!)38-39.  Later,  he  entered  a 
partnership  with  owners  of  the  Times  in 
order  to  save  one  of  the  jiaper.  In  1945  he 
became  sole  owner. 


Deaths 

G.vrdnkr  M.  Klink,  94,  publisher  of  the 
Anixterdani  (N.Y.)  Even  ini/  Recorder  for 
many  years;  November  11, 

»  *  ♦ 

Carl  Plain,  54,  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for  17 
years;  Novemlier  9. 

*  *  * 

Jamks  R.  Kili'ATRK'K,  fi3,  Detroit  News 
Iihotographer  since  1930;  November  9. 

s{:  Hf 

Gkorgk  Hoopkr,  60,  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ,4NPA. 
in  San  Francisco;  November  3. 

♦  *  ❖ 

B.aynk  a.  Morlky,  69,  business  editor 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jonrnal-(ia- 
zetle;  October  25. 

«  *  * 

Donald  R.  Millkr,  jiublisher  of  the 
lierkxitire  Evenitig  Eagle  at  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  and  one  of  the  princiiial  owners  of 
the  liennington  Uantter  and  the  Drattle- 
iioro  Reformer  in  Vermont ;  November  3. 

*  «  ♦ 

William  .4.  Waldii.ack,  61.  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Did iana indie  Xeive: 
November  5. 

«  *  * 

Lkmukl  F.  Gravls  Jil,  57,  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Xorfoll,-  Journal  and 
(iiiide  and  jiolitical  writer  for  the  I'itte- 
Inirgh  Uoarier:  foreign  .service  officer  with 
the  U.S.  Information  .4gency;  November 
9. 

❖  ♦  * 

Frank  .4.  Hall,  78,  retired  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  News  Service, 
Washington;  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Waehington  Poet;  November  8. 

!?  s;.-  * 

Lloyd  C.  Tinnks,  76,  Crand  Forks 
(N.Dak.)  Herald  reporter  and  editor  for 
44  years;  November  1. 

«  ^ 

Lko  P.  DoYLK,  80,  business  manager  of 
the  old  Cleveland  Xeive  from  1944  to  1960; 
November  4. 

Karl  Ckrnik,  former  advert'sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aiiieterdaiii  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Recorder;  Novemlier  7. 

*  *  # 

Da.mkl  T.  Blr.ns  Sr.,  66,  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Paudnret  Valley 
Daily  Times  at  W.  Warwick,  RL;  Oc¬ 
tober  30. 

=>  »  * 

Hklkn  C.  Mirphy,  72,  Toledo  It  lade 
reporter,  church  editor  and  “advice  col¬ 
umnist”  for  50  years;  November  6. 

«  *  ♦ 

JO.SKPII  A.  Lkslik  Jr.,  78,  retired  (1959) 
editor  of  the  Xorfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Die- 
yatch;  November  9. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charlks  H.  Frky  Sr.,  59,  sportswriter 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Xews;  November  6. 

*  *  * 

Millard  C.  Pintard  Sr.,  59,  h'lint  Ink 
Co.  officer  and  sales  representative;  No¬ 
vember  10. 
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Classified  Advertising  sirs'pVp'L°RVu''DVNrc 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

KDi  roni AL  (  ART(H)\S  \ 

TV  EDITORIAL 

LOCAL  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
drawn  as  specified,  Printetl  sample  on  i 
retiuest.  Box  1610.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  usiny 
some  kind  of  TV  programming,  oui 
rV  editorial  service  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  We  offer  a  complete  T\ 
etlitorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  highlights,  color 
.separations  and  customized  TV  listin  -s 

FOREICN 

SPECIAL  TEATURES  OR  COPY  OCT 
Ol'  LONDON?  Resident  American  cor¬ 
respondent  can  fill  your  urjrent  needs 
via  mail  or  telex.  Write  to:  Editorial, 

9  Bow  Lane,  E.C.  4.  London,  U.K.  or 
cable  EDIT. 

for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 
and  camera  re.'idy.  Write  Tel-Aire  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc..  2112  McKinney  Av.. 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

7r  LOG 

HUMOR 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  'i’V  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high 

1  ghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  youi 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  t« 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-rca<ly 
veloxes,  set  12  pi,ra  measure  and  nr- 
lives  in  your  phint  at  your  specifieil 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  an»l  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'‘GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS"— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  jjal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinKinn  secretary  who  sec'S  all  bosses 
as  husbami  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newsiiapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Ueview,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla.— 

a;uoi. 

SUEISCElMEDIUISh: 

NEW  YOUK  BASED  Science  writer 
with  PhD  in  experimental  and  phys- 
iolojclcal  psycholo^ry  will  supply  up 
to  3-per-week,  li-'iC-iriO-word  lively  sci¬ 
ence  articles.  Emphasis  on  important 
discoveries  in  science/meilicine  and  de¬ 
velopments  afTectini?  rcafiers  iiersonally. 
Some  tailoring  to  your  nee<ls.  Samples. 
Box  1105.  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 
We  olfer  a  bound  7Lj  by  lO^i  qualit> 
TV  magazine  customized  for  your 
newspaper.  We  take  care  of  all  th< 
editorial  features.  'I'V  listings,  printing 
and  guarnntet*  a  profit  before  publica¬ 
tion.  For  further  iletails  write  Tel 
.•\ire  Publications.  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
Av..  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

BUSIMESS  OrrORTl  MTIES 

I\E  W  SPARER  RROKERS 

STARTING  MASS  SATURATION 

Sunday  newspaper,  delivered  by  our 
own  courier  service.  Seek  several  $10- 
to  $2o,0t'0  investors  for  anticiiiatetl  re¬ 
turn  of  15',  or  better.  Massive  expan¬ 
sion  pro^jram,  starting?  Chicago.  Box 
1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines:  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newsjiaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

EXHIBIT  SPACE  now  available  for 
your  sales  promotion  at  bij?  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  ('onfer- 
ence,  sponsorship  covering  six  states 
and  D.C.,  March  8-10  in  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact 
Robert  E.  Trea.  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg  Pa  17109.  Telephone 
collect:  (717)  234-4067. 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  BuildinK 
Washinston,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  DIAL  Ayrency,  1503  Nar.areth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

HUE  RIELS 

TRADE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  time 
or  space,  or  product,  or  service,  or 
investment  letter  stock  for  whole  life 
insurance.  No  cash/full  trade.  We  pay 
premiums  for  four  years.  Minimum 
policy  $100,000.  Details:  Full  Circle 
Marketing,  Box  2527,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
grotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 

MEMORABILIA  n  AISTED 

papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

COLLECTOR  wishes  original  art  of 
Dick  Tracy,  Little  Nemo,  Yellow  Kid. 
Thomas  Nast,  A.B.  Frost,  Flash  Gor¬ 
don,  Rose  O’Neill,  etc.  Will  buy  or 
swap  others.  A.  Paskow  1662  Cropsey 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11214. 

m:w'SP4rER  appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I>oeea.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

13S8  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISEff  SPARER  BROKERS 

ISEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  $72,500:  in  in¬ 
teresting  area.  Marion  R.  Krehidel, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

WESTERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $11,000 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Midwest. 
Rich  farm,  industrial  area.  150  miles 
of  Cliicago.  Dominant  in  county,  no 
shopper  in  town.  $37,500  down.  T*  we 
Agency,  1720  E<lwin,  Winter  Park. 
Fla.  32789. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  lABI!  &  ASSO.. 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas — 77005 

Ph  (713)  664-9414 

CALIFORNIA  .SEMI-SUBURBAN  in 

yElVSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$100M  class.  underdevelope<I  by  tired 
owner.  North  half  of  state.  Marion 

KSTABLI.-^HED  PENNSYLVANIA  off- 

R.  Krehi)iel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans. 
67651. 

sot  weekly,  tiross  :?60,U()U,  better  po- 
tonti.-d.  Soli  for  less  than  gross.  Down- 
tnvn  inoomo  property  included.  Box 
167  1.  Editor  &  i*ublisher. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
Gross  approaching  lOO.ftOO.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  Will  consider  working 
partner.  Details  available  on  request. 
Phone  (517)  777-5420. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspa|>ers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  F<>othiIls  Rd..  Goklen.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6.345 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par¬ 
adise.  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ann- 

heim.  Calif.  92806. 

ZONE  4 :  VV'eekly  duo.  $700M  plus 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  less  than  gross! 
$60.(K)U.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans.  67651. 

gross,  county  legal  since  1800’s,  latest 
offset,  hi-income,  hi-growth  locale, 
could  go  daily,  financial  references. 
Box  1577,  E<ntor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio.  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  near-new  3-unit  offset  press.  Comp- 
ugraphic,  isolated,  county  seat.  $10,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  New.spaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
he’m.  Cal.  92806. 

SMALL  TOWN  WEEKLY  provides 
good  income  for  man-wife  team,  in 
British  Columbia  fishing,  hunting  para¬ 
dise.  Box  1699.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  looking  for  part¬ 
ners  with  capital  or  will  sell.  Growth 
area  of  central  New  Jersey.  Details, 

1  Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  | 

I  Name _  g 

I  Address -  1 

I  City - ^ -  I 

I  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  Authorized  by _  1 

I  Classification _ _ _  g 

I  Copy - - - 1 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

I  To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  aso  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MCWSPAPKItS  VAMEn 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERIODICAL  SLIiSCKIPTlOyS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACIIIISERY 


GOING  WEEKLY  or  small  chain:  | 
iilK>ut  $100M  K*‘oss:  all  areas  con-  j 
si<iere»l,  coastal  laeferred:  Eather-s<m 
)>ultHshin^  team  with  exiH*rtise  and 
financinjr:  scrupulous  ro^rard  for  own¬ 
er  confidence,  status  of  present  employ¬ 
ees.  Box  16S6,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPEKIENCED  AD  MAN  with  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  wants  class  olfset 

weekly  or  shopi>er.  All  areas  considere<l. 
Write  Box  1663.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WE  HAVE  QUALIEIEI)  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  lar^e  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  4y0.  Gads*len,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

PLAN  NOW  on  attending  1973  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspa)»er  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  March  8-l0.  Washin^rton  Hil¬ 
ton.  Washin^rton.  D.C.  Bijr^rest.  l>est 
re^fional  conference  of  its  kind.  Lor 
registration  lietails:  PNPA  2717  N. 
rn»nt  St..  Harrisburg?,  Pa.  17109.  Tele¬ 
phone  (717  I  234-4067. 

EDITOR  wants  to  buy  weekly  with 
^oo<l  potential  in  $100, OOo  class.  Box 
1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyabl*  with  ordtr) 

4-w(tki  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wceks  $1,120  per  line,  per  issue 

2-Aeeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-«veek  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-inail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  tor  their  return. 


-  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomitfanc*  ihould  accompany  clot- 
sifitd  copy  when  submiffed  unless 
credit  hat  been  esfablished./ 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wecks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wecks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numlirrs  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
(ir  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
tied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tucaday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  Third  Av...  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


I'REEI-.ANCEIfS  NEWSI.ETTEt' •  thn 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  nee«ls  for  fieolance 
help  on  e<litorinl/>rraphi<s  projeits.  An 
invaluable  t(X)l  for  writes,  artists, 
eilitors.  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  frt^lance  in  publishing?.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  \V,  57th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

10019. 


MACHINERY  &  SIPPLIES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


IBM  COMPOSER  SYSTEM  —  Mint 
C<»ndition  with  Magnetic  Keyboard  im- 
put,  Ma)?netic  ami  TTS  Pai>er  Tape 
Readers  for  Dual  0|>eration  producing? 
computerized  commercial  quality  type 
from  thirty-two  (32)  Type  Fonts.  6-11 
points.  Under  IBM  Service  Contract. 
Unlimited  Automatic  Tabhinj?.  78  pica 
Line  Len^rth,  Manual  Controls,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mer)?e  Correction  Tai>e  or  Man¬ 
ual  justified  correctin)?,  Hyphenless  or 
Discretionary  Justified  or  Ha^)?ed  out¬ 
put.  camera  ready,  no  photo  process¬ 
ing?  to  mess  with.  Best  OlTer  Takes. 
Write  HARFORD  DEMOCRAT.  P.O. 
Br)x  580,  Al>erdeen,  Maryland  21001, 
or  phone  (301)  272-2600. 

MODEL  4961  TL  Compu^rraphic  Ma¬ 
chine,  reconditioned,  installed,  >?uar- 
I  anteed  complete  with  all  standard 
I  e<iuipment. 

I  Write  or  Call: 

i  Inlanil  Newspaper 

Machinery  Cori)oration 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

COMPLETE  AUTOMATIVE  SET-UP: 
Includes  80-90  Control  Data  Computer 
.'System.  Two  Model  V  Intertypes,  one 
Miwlel  5  Linotype,  completely  automa- 
tive.  These  machines  prmiuce  30  lines 
per  minute.  No  spaceband  operation, 
Star  Selectro-Matic  quadders  on  all 
machines.  Two  machines  have  Star 
Auto-Setters,  one  has  a  Fairchild  TTS 
reader.  All  e<iuipment  in  )?ood  condi¬ 
tion.  If  interested  call  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  (2ol)  383-1500.  Mr.  Weaver. 

HEADLINL'Ii  with  11  discs,  )?oo<i 
supply  of  paiM^r  and  chemicals.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $6no.  (703)  434*7y02. 

PHOTON  .560.  Four  years  old,  12 
lenses.  Excellent  condition.  .$9,000. 
Richanl  Paynter.  The  Messen)?er,  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ohio.  (614)  592-6612. 

JUSTOWRITER  SET  with  8  pt. 
Newstext  and  10  pt.  Booklytie.  GikhI 
condition,  Friden  scM’viced.  $1,800  for 
set  and  Lables.  Neal  Cailicu.  Richmond 
('ounty  Journal,  Rockin)?ham,  N.C. 
Phone  (919)  997-3111. 

COMI>UGRAPHIC  ‘‘7200*’  display  ma- 
chine.  Like  new.  $3,250  incliidinj? 
$5u()  spare  parts  kit.  No.  820  head¬ 
liner  in  exwdlent  condition,  $l,0o0. 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times. 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if  1 

you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444  | 
Country  Club  Dr..  Medina,  OH  44256. 

JUSTOWRITERS-  Lar»?e  selection  of 
excellent  lra<le-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  --Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRlNTCRAPr  REPRIvSENTATIVES 
136  Church  .Street.  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10007 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Econolilh  Plate  Maker,  standard;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt.  ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  p\v  752  model:  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer:  Mo<lel  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423.  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trainwl  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiK.*  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Pnxlucts, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J, 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


S.WE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  WMsc., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLAyEOLS 


HERE  ARE  REAL  BARGAINS  for 
hot  metal  shops.  1  Comet,  —639  with 
teletype,  $225:  1  G-4  Intertyi>e  —23321. 
$250.  Both  more  than  worth  price  for 
parts,  1  Vandercook  Proof  Press  Aut. 
Inking  rr325A.  $75;  1  Hamillon  stor¬ 
age  cabinet.  20  shelves,  $75;  1  full 
page  Monomelt  flat  shaver,  $100;  1 

Duplex  Vacuum  Casting  Box,  water 
ciHiled,  $12.5;  1  Duplex  Press  plate 

shaver  and  trimmer,  $125;  1  Richards 
Tub.  Router,  $100:  1  space  band 

cleaner,  $15:  2  Duplex  16  page  Tub 
presses.  Two  6o  hp  motors,  extra 
rollers,  blankets,  (name  your  price): 
5  sets  LikIIow  figures,  96  tKjint  to  156 
point,  $50  i)er  set,  each  worth  $200  to 
$300:  Odds  and  en<ls— space  bands, 
plastic  base  11  ems,  all  size  galleys. 
2  ton  lino  metal  (1.5^  l>er  i>ound).  Con¬ 
tact  Tom  Davis,  Pottsville.  Pa.  (717) 
622-0431  or  Joe  Neary,  (717)  622-3456, 
Pottsville  Republican,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  Ali 
colors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  vrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Alvron.  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 


FOR  SALE  BY  PUBLISHER,  6  unit 
Hoe  full  width  newspaper  press. 
22^4"  cutoff,  2  double  folders,  custom 
Hi>e  folder,  reels,  tension  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  DC  drives.  Up  to  64  tab  pages 
spot  color,  13  Capco  fountains,  full 
stereo.  Many  original  Hoe  spare  parts. 
Will  sell  as  package,  units  or  strip  for 
parts.  Best  offer:  Syd  Silverman,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Variety  Inc.,  154  W.  46th  l^t.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036.  (212)  582-2700. 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  new 
1969.  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new  condition. 
Box  1087,  E<litor  &  Publisher  or  (312) 
738-1200. 


2  UNIT  NEWS  KING  new  in  1966. 
with  standard  folder,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  1087,  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
call  (312)  738-1200, 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<l:  rebuilt  and  guarante<*d: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  |>erfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  an(i  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  .any  22’'i"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  98106,  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


STEREOTYPE 

GOSS  PERFECrrOR  plate  maker,  au¬ 
tomatic,  pneumatic  pump  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Kemp  5-ton  gas  furnace. 

Goss  mat  rollers,  45C-45W. 

Sta-Hi  master  formers,  automatic,  2 
to  5  years  oI<l. 

Westinghouse  cabinc't  models.  DC  gen¬ 
erator.  Up  to  100  HP  capacity. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027, 

Sanford.  Florida  32771 
(:105)  668-.5034 

GOSS  PLATE  PERFECTOR.  new 
1966.  Also  Woo<l  vacuum  mat  frirmer 
and  Hammond  plate  shaver.  All  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  early 
spring.  Write  H.  C.  Thomson,  Dela¬ 
ware  Gazette.  Delaware,  Ohio  43015. 


W  AyTED  TO  RIJY 


WANTED:  Used  Cutler  Hammer 

Newspaper  Conveyor  Motor — Heavy 
Duty.  Reliance  Frame  216  AY-5  H.P., 
Volts  500,  Amps  9.0,  R.P.M.  2500, 
Duty  Cont.  Risi*  75°C,  Fid.  Volts  240, 
Fid.  Max.  Amps  .725.  Winding  Stab 
Shunt.  Write  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Lex¬ 
ington  Heiald-Leader  Co.,  229-239 
West  Short  St.,  Lexington.  Ky.  40507. 

PAKO  24-1  PROCESSOR  in  good 
working  condition.  Two  Goss  com¬ 
munity  press  units  with  enclose<l  oil 
bath  gearing  and  sidelay.  Contact 
W.  R.  Stabler.  P.  O.  Box  150,  Napa, 
California  945,58.  (707)  226-3711. 

NINE  14"  BASKETS  for  a  Sta-Hi 
Metro  Stack-Master  newspa|H?r  coun¬ 
ter-stacker.  Were  originally  offered  to 
Sta-Hi  customers  as  alternates  when 
Stack-Masters  were  manufactured  in 
1966-67.  Ph.  008)  632-6116,  Marc  An¬ 
thony,  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald. 


LETTERPRESS  NEWSPAPER  e<)uip- 
ment  including  Model  E  Duplex,  2 
Linotyiies,  Fairchild  Cadet  and  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Hammorul  full  page  caster, 
Scott  router,  etc.  Now  in  use.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  I.  Call  (603)  772-6000. 

LIKE  NEW  Gazette  Offset  Press  with 
Magi-Kolor  unit,  $8,000,  FOB  Chicago 
suburb.  Perfector,  prints  both  sides  of 
web,  two  colors  one  side,  single  color 
op|K)sile  side,  chopping  off  shcM*t  ap¬ 
proximately  17Fj  X  22  U.  Optional 
Normanco  Collator,  12  stations  with 
stitchers,  $2,500.  Demonstration  by  aj)- 
ooinlment.  National  Publishers*  Sup¬ 
ply  Corp..  Berlin,  Wise.  54923. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER— 
Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also  COLE 
Model  106  quainter  double  parallel  fold¬ 
er  with  cross  perforator,  new  in  1966. 
Box  1087,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call 
(312)  738-1200. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  Single  Width  Ro¬ 
tary  Newspai»er  Press  22%  cutoff  in 
good  condition.  Observer  fohler  and 
C<x)ksey  System  of  Web  break  protec¬ 
tion,  Roll  Stands,  50  HP  driving  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.E.  Control  Panel.  2.5U0  gal¬ 
lon^  ink  tank  with  pump  and  overhead 
delivery  piping.  Package  includes 
complete  Stereo  E<iuipment  with  Wutxl 
Pony  Aut^)  Plate  and  Vacuum  Box. 
Sta-Hi  Master  Foi*mer.  Curved  Router. 
4  ton  all  electric  Nolan  Metal  Pot 
with  i)umps.  Any  reasonable  offer 
considere<l.  The  Peacock  Publishing 
Co.,  2319  N.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  60647. 


NKWSPAPEK  .SEKVICES 


Does  your  home  delivered  circulation 
neetl  a  Boost?  We  write  100%  verified 
orders. 

Professional  Phone  Rooms 
Boy  Crews 
Adult  Sales 

Excellent  References!  Any  Zone! 
For  full  cost  information.  Call  (Col¬ 
lect)  (609)  235-4747  or  write 
Universal  Circulation 
Sales  &  Promotion 
P.O.  Box  441 
Wrightstown,  N.J, 

PREsfEmimERS^'^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAIL  ABLE 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printinn  24  stan(lar4l 
or  4S  tabloid  patjes.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  G47-11S0.  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Stirlins,  N.  J.  07980. 
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Help 

Wanted 


HELP  WANTED 
^Dmyi^TRAn^ 


HELP  WANTED 
CIltCVLAl'IOIS 


HELP  WANTED 

mSFLAY  ADVERTlSmC 


ACADEMIC 


MIDWEST  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Journalism  School  seeks  faculty  mem- 
l)er  in  one  of  following  areas:  news- 
edit  trenoralist;  broadcast  news;  print 
production-graphics.  Instructor  or  as¬ 
sistant  jirofessor.  PhD  completed  or  in 
progress.  Write  Box  1707,  Exiitop  & 
PuVdisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  .School  of 
Journalism  expects  to  nee<l  1  or  2 
exceptionally  fine  teachers  who  also 
have  had  exceptionally  fine  newspaper 
news  experience.  Me<lia  hackgmund  and 
teaching  effectiveness  more  important 
than  doctorate,  but  a  master’s  will 
help.  Teaching  will  concentrate  on 
news  gathering  and  news  writing.  We 
need  one  for  semester  starting  Jan¬ 
uary  1 1 ,  possibly  another  for  next 
fall.  The  University  is,  of  course,  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Write 
full  details  by  Decemlier  4  to  Dr. 
Gordon  Sabine,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa  52240. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


WE  SEEK  a  profit-oriented  i>erson  who 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  on  a  one- 
newspaper  daily  operation,  and  wants 
to  manage  a  group  in  medium  size 
markets.  Must  know  and  appreciate 
good  personnel,  financial  control,  and 
understand  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  including  evaluation  of 
properties.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
growing,  well-financed  organization. 
Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  100.000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  Top  Southeast  loca¬ 
tion.  Position  available  due  to  owner¬ 
ship  plans  to  acfjuire  second  newspa¬ 
per.  Here  is  a  terrific  opportunity  for 
a  dynamic  executive  seeking  greater 
responsibility  and  financial  remunera¬ 
tion  ($60,000  plus).  Send  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Dr.  White. 
Management  Consultant,  Box  1660, 
E<Htor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  with  self-starting 
and  self-direction  capabilities,  familiar 
with  newspaper-computer  accounting, 
wanted  in  Mi<lwest  newspaper-com¬ 
puter  corporate  office.  If  you  are  al¬ 
ready  a  ^2  or  #3  newspaper  account¬ 
ant  familiar  w'ith  newspaper  account¬ 
ing  but  feel  you  want  to  be  a  irl  per¬ 
son  and  that  opi>ortunity  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  your  present  iK>sition.  here  is  an 
excellent  situation  for  you.  Position  in 
Midwestern  state  in  medium-sized  city 
with  goml  livability  and  recreation, 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  corporate  office 
of  small  newspaper-computer  service 
group.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  w'th  news- 
pai)er-computer  business.  Consideration 
W'ouhl  lie  given  to  someone  out  of 
school  5-10  years  with  energy,  aggres¬ 
siveness,  and  innovative  charact^rs- 
tics,  but  no  l>eginner  applicat'ons 
please.  Send  resume  to  Box  1706,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Excellent 
growth  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
proven  leader  to  direct  expanding  Zone 
5  weekly  operation  already  near  $1 
million  sales  level.  Resume  to  Box 
1742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINE^SS  MANAGER 
— Seek  self-starter  as  supervisor  of 
accounting  for  progressive  multi-d'vi- 
sion  organization  that  includes  30M 
dailv,  radio  and  TV  properties.  Duties 
include  operational  system  design  and 
employee  relation  administration.  For¬ 
mal  accounting  education  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  required.  Must  be 
capable  of  decision-making  and  open 
to  new  ideas  and  methods.  Ideal 
chance  for  right  person  to  move  into 
management  slot  on  staff  of  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization  in  a  top  Indiana 
community.  Send  complete  resume 
outlining  education,  work  background, 
and  career  objectives  to  Box  1685 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MANAGERS,  Advertising  Di- 
rei'tors.  Editors,  etc.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  be  your  own  boss.  We  are 
looking  for  ex|)erienced  people  who 
are  capable  of  managing  a  franch  se 
newspaper  in  your  own  area.  $10,000 
m’nimum  investment  required  and  you 
become  an  associate  publisher  with  us. 
Box  1709,  EVlilor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  MANAGER 
Challenging  opportunity  with  expand¬ 
ing  publisher  located  in  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  Jersey.  Complete  charge  of 
business  and  financial  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  stating  experi¬ 
ence.  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1676,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
ACER  for  .50,000  evening  and  Sunday. 
Zone  8.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
167.5,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  Midwestern  suburban  group. 
Should  be  familiar  with  voluntary  pay 
systems.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Box 
1677,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


.350,000  morning,  600,000  Sunday  in 
Zone  2  seeks  an  experienced  home  de¬ 
livery  specialist  as  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
person  who  feels  he  is  qualified  for 
future  circulation  manager  position 
with  one  of  the  largest  publishers  in 
U.S.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1659,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
-  Growing  expanding  morning-Sunday 
newspaper  has  opening  for  qualified 
circulator.  Exceptional  advancement 
possibilities.  Salary  $165  \)er  week  plus 
unusual  bonus  plan.  Paid  fringes.  Blue 
Cross,  life  insurance  and  retirement.  1 
to  4  weeks  vacation.  Company  car  for 
business  and  personal  use.  All  this 
plus  blue  skies,  clean  fresh  air  and 
the  beautiful  ocean.  Call  Joe  Young¬ 
blood.  (609)  345-2733. 

AT  A  STAND-STILL  as  assistant 
manager  or  supervisor  on  me<lium-size 
newspaper  ? 

We  need  a  manager  with  promotional 
experience  and  ability  to  motivate 
carrier  organization.  Not  an  armchair 
situation. 

Six  day  newspaper  in  Zone  1. 

Forward  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
SALES  COORDINATOR 
The  Mifuni  Herald  is  seeking  an  N.I.C. 
Sales  Coordinator.  Must  be  strong  in 
sales,  able  to  plan  and  organize  teacher 
workshops,  edit  a  monthly  newsletter 
and  be  an  accomplished  public  speaker. 
Excellent  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefit 
Program. 

To  apply  send  a  complete  resume  with 
salary  reiiuirement  to  The  Employment 
Director, 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
1  HERALD  PLAZA 
MIAMI,  FLORIDA  33101 
Ecpial  Opi>ortunity  Employer 


MIDWEST  suburban  group  seeks  a 
topflight  circulation  manager  to  con¬ 
vert  7  mailed  weeklies  to  carrier  sys¬ 
tem  and  manage  new  department.  Con¬ 
version  to  voluntary-paid  system  pas¬ 
sible  later,  so  such  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  salary,  profit-sharing,  top 
fringes.  Established  firm  that  values 
friendly,  efficient  i>€ople.  Write  Box 
1747,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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AGGRE’SSIVE,  E'XPERIENCED  per¬ 
son  to  supervise  and  motivate  inde- 
jiendent  dealers.  A  good  opportunity  on 
100,000  AM  paper  in  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  in  California.  Start  at  $13,000. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1604, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Progressive  suburban  daily  newspaper, 
long  established  in  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  Zone  2,  seeks  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  seasoned  professional  in  the 
field  of  circulation.  Knowledge  of  pro¬ 
motion,  public  relations  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  comi>etitive  market  essential. 
Now  under  50,000  circulation,  this 
newspaper  offers  excellent  opportunity 
to  inventive,  motivated  individual 
seeking  key  position  with  a  resi)€cted 
daily.  The  salary  and  fringe  l)enefits 
are  attractive.  Your  resume  will  be 
reviewed  in  confidential  manner.  Write 
to  Box  1698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  EXPERIENCED  in  cir¬ 
culation  work.  Unal  or  area,  there’s  a 
fine  opportunity  available  at  the  Long¬ 
view  (Texas)  News  and  Journal.  Good 
pay,  excellent  fringe  l>enefits,  includ¬ 
ing  retirement,  income  insurance,  lib¬ 
eral  sick  leave,  hospitalizaticn,  gener¬ 
ous  car  allowance,  etc.  Longview  is 
located  on  Interstate-20  between  Dallas 
and  Shreveport  and  is  ideal  place  to 
live.  Call  or  write  Charles  Hart.  Phone 
:  (214)  753-3311  or  write  Box  1792, 

j  Longview  75601.  Replies  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIKIBD  SALESMAN  for  a  hiRh 
Ki'oss  weekly.  Immediate  o|>enin(;  for 
an  e\|)erienee<l  person  ready  to  move 
into  management.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  (313)  363-7141. 


COMPOSING  DOOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  working  fore¬ 
man  with  ability,  experience  and  de¬ 
sire  to  manage  hot  metal  shop  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  real  challenge,  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  great  for  right  person.  Zone 
5.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIJSG 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  offset  bi-weekly  located  in  Zone  8. 
Prefer  person  between  22  to  38  years 
of  age  who  could  l>e  publisher  in  8 
years  if  willing  to  learn  and  work. 
Vacation,  medical  and  hospitalization 
plus  pension  plan,  all  company  paid. 
Near  all  seasons  sports.  No  fog  or 
smog.  Send  resume  arul  photo  to  Box 
1652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  40,000 
Zone  2  daily.  Must  have  sui>erior  rec¬ 
ord  in  sales  and  administration  of  re¬ 
tail,  classified  and  national  depart¬ 
ments.  Person  selected  will  join  fine 
organization  offering  excellent  l)enefits 
and  opportunity  for  continued  growth. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  1689,  Ei<litor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER- 
Editor.  Southern  California  boating 
publication  expanding  in  its  3rd  year 
needs  dynamic  leader  who  know’s  boat¬ 
ing.  Earnings  should  exceed  $20M 
first  year.  Send  resume  to  M.M.C,, 
P.O.  Box  874,  La  Habra.  Calif.  90631. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  sales 
and  leadership  ability  needed  by  large 
New  Jersey  weekly  to  direct  staff  of  9. 
Immediate  oi)€ning  for  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  planning,  promotion,  cam¬ 
paigns,  layout,  classified  and  display 
sales.  Excellent  salary,  car  allowance 
and  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
state  income  requireil  to  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  P.O.  Box  32,  Flem- 
ington,  N.J.  08822,  Attn.  H.  Seeley 
Thomas,  call  (201)  782-3335  weekend. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Retail  account  executive  -Account  list 
ready  to  turn  over  to  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual.  $125  base  plus  liberal  bonus 
plan  paid  monthly.  Full  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Phone  (9191  343-2311  or  write 

Ron  Shook,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Star 
News  Newspapers  Inc.,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 

AD  SALES  MANAGER  A  person  who 
knows  new’spai)er  advertising,  can  sell 
it  soundly  and  lea<l  5  man  staff.  $9,000 
up,  plus  bonus  and  management  ?>o- 
tential.  Todd  Crittenden,  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Grand  Island,  Neb.  68801. 

“SPECIALIST”  to  sell  Farm  Account 
advertising,  good  salary,  commission, 
fringes  in  growing  market.  T<Hld  Crit¬ 
tenden.  Daily  In(lei>endent,  Grand  Is¬ 
land.  Neb.  68801. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  a 
hIgh-volume  metro  weekly  in  Area  5. 
Experienced  in  sales  and  managt^ment. 
Box  1705,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
Financially  related  news  magazine  has 
opening  in  its  Chicago  office  for  an 
aggressive  and  creative  sales  staffer 
who  is  willing  to  work  hard  and  travel 
extensively.  Must  be  able  and  willing 
to  call  on  t(  li  advertiser  executives.  If 
you  have  a  strong  desire  for  contact 
and  are  hungry  for  sales  successes  and 
their  rewards,  you  should  do  extremely 
well  in  this  outstanding  sales  position. 
Please  write  giving  full  details.  Box 
1737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  you  are  the  number  two  man  in  a  big,  cumbersome, 
highly  structured  advertising  sales  situation,  with  the 
experience,  ability  and  desire  to  be  number  one  in  a  lean, 
versatile,  and  aggressive  environment,  here  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  We  publish  the  fastest  growing 
group  of  ABC  suburban  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country 
—  with  exciting  plans  for  even  greater  growth. 

Management  experience,  organizational  skills  and  proven 
sales  success  are  necessary.  Salary  level  and  bonus  plan  will 
be  commensurate  with  your  credentials.  The  outstanding 
fringe  benefits  and  profit  sharing  and  retirement  plans  of 
our  parent  company  (a  long,  established  national  publisher), 
add  to  the  package. 

If  you  qualify,  have  the  confidence  to  make  this  bold  move, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  the  commitments  necessary  to  be 
a  success,  send  your  resume  with  both  personal  and 
business  references  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1744,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


PACinr  NORTHWEST  20,000  circu- 
lation  daily  sees  iHH‘d  in  next  6  to  12 
months  for  iK‘rson  who  can  alternate 
helwe<‘n  copy  tHlitinj;  and  pau^^  layout 
ti)  ctunplement  3-person  desk.  N\‘ed 
minimum  of  3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  incUidimr  one  year  of  e<^itin^^. 
liesume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Hox  1673,  E<iitor  &  Publishr. 

KINANCIAL  WKITEHS 
AND  CORKESPONDENTS 
Hifrhly  qualified  a^rtjressive  persons  to 
work  wAh  a  growing?  Financial  Pulili- 
cation.  Must  Ik?  st^on^f  in  business  and 
statistics  with  the  ability  to  write  in  a 
cit  ar  crisp  manner. 

Will  write  alK)ut  comivany  financial  and 
in<lustrial  proup  su!)jects.  Permanent 
positions  plus  corresi>ondent  i)Osit;ons, 
on  assi^^ne<l  basis  in  Major  financial 
renters. 

G(M)d  wajres  and  Umefits  for  permanent 
emi>loyees.  Good  rates  for  conespon- 
d«nts. 

All  replies  will  bo  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1611,  Eklitop  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  EDITOR,  who’s  tired  of 
the  rat  race,  to  edit  monthly  travel 
club  pai)er  an<l  han<lle  other  writin^r 
duties.  Shrmld  like  hi^rhway  travel. 
^rroup  lours,  and  outdoor  living  as  well 
as  small  town  life  when  not  traveling:, 
laixury  mot4)r  home  provide*!.  Please 
state  availability.  Box  1672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  seeks  experience<l  copy 
editor.  Full  ranjre  of  editing,  head- 
lin€*s,  layout.  Opi>ortunity  for  execu¬ 
tive  promotion.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  F*litor  intereste<l  in  start- 
inp  a  Spanish  weekly  with  us  in  Zone 
2.  Must  Ik*  fluent  in  Spanish  an*l  cai>- 
able  of  L'lkinp  full  charpe.  Not  afraid 
of  hanl  work.  .Salary  will  Ik*  commis¬ 
sion  and  profit  sharinp.  Partnershi?) 
will  be  considered.  Box  1C19,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

A  Zone  a  newspaper  in  the  30.000 
circulation  ranpe  needs  an  experience<l 
editor  to  handle  its  wire  service,  its 
front  pape  an*l  to  assist  in  other  areas 
of  res}K)nsibility.  Ours  is  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  work  and  pood  i)ay 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  The  frinpes  are 
e‘iual!y  worthy.  Even  the  t>ublisher  has 
a  kind  word  for  the  cnlitorial  <lej)art- 
ment  now  and  then.  Box  1635,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  and  peneral  reporter  for 
small  PM  daily  in  Northern  Ohio. 
Ability  to  handle  camera  helpful.  Box 
1666.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  WANTED  .  .  .  ALL 

LEVELS.  Growinp  business  mapazine 
publishfr  offers  exceptional  career  op¬ 
portunities  to  serious,  first-rate  jour¬ 
nalists.  We  otter  financial  advance¬ 
ment,  professi*)nal  environment,  major 
responsibilities  and  job  pratification 
to  newsmen  who  are  proiluctive,  ac¬ 
curate,  ambitious  and  career-oriented. 
Business  mapazine  experience  optional. 
New  York  area  residents  preferred. 
Write  or  call:  Milt  Gralla,  Gralla  Pub¬ 
lications.  1501  Broadway,  NV*w  York, 
N.Y.  (212)  ,'^68-0700. 


REPORTER,  eveninp  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  Must  have  some  experience 
and  l>e  a  real  .self  starter.  Ixicate*!  in 
a  remote  area  that’s  a  natural  for  the 
outdoorsman.  Send  resume  and  start- 
inp  salary  to  P.  O.  Box  1267,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  04769,  call  (207)  764-0321. 

! 

I  THERE  MUST  BE  someone  who's 
I  tired  of  the  Hip  City  newspaper  rat 
I  race  who  woubl  like  to  assume  the 
I  news  slot  on  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
I  pace  is  slower  an«l  the  locale  is  a 
I  lovely,  small  town  in  the  South  in 
the  4iuail  huntinp  section  tluuv’s  p'xkI 
fishinp,  too.  This  |K*rson  may  l>e  near- 
I  inp  retirement.  <ir  may  even  be  re- 
;  tired,  but  if  intereste*!  and  still  vipor- 
I  ous.  Send  resume  and  writinp  .samples 
I  to  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED 
I  NEWSROOM  MANAGER 

!  Here  is  a  challenpinp  and  rewardinp 
j  job  f*>r  a  professional  who  lK?lieves  in 
I  stronp  local  reportinp,  who  can  outwit 
I  the  opposition,  can  pet  a  pood  staff  to 
I  handle  nmtine  smoothly  and  use  its 
I  best  talcmts  for  well  written  features. 

:  community  coverape,  phot*)  features 
!  an*l  a  po*>d  balance  of  investipative 
I  writinp.  We've  pot  a  poo<l  track  rec- 
I  ortl  and  want  to  keep  movinp  ahea<b 
1  B*»x  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  OF  WAITING  for  p(mmI  as- 
I  sipnment  from  t.he  desk?  Leadinp  daily 
I  business  newsjjaper  is  l*M>kinp  lor  an 
I  e.\p.Mienc(‘*l,  appn*ssive  reixu-ter,  wh*> 

I  can  *rp  our  exclusive  stories,  for  its 
I  Ohi  »  beat.  Experience  in  writinp  finaii- 
I  cial  news  w*ml*l  Ik*  helpful,  Imt  not 
I  necessary.  Semi  resume  ami  salary  r»- 
I  *iuirements  to  E*litor,  American  Metal 
:  Markel/Metalworkinp  News  (A  Fair- 
1  chil*l  Publication),  7  E.  12th  St.,  New 
i  York.  N.Y.  10013. 

'  I*OSITION  OPEN  to  experienced 
^  newsman  or  newswonian  on  larp<* 

*  w*-ekly  newspai»er  l*M-at«'d  in  a  pr*»winp 
'fennes'^ie  town  surr*»un<l»**l  by  m*)un- 
tains  and  lakes.  Send  rc*sume  with  ap- 
plicati*)!!.  The  Heral«l-('hr*>n5*de. 
Drawer  L.  Winchester,  Tenn.  37398. 

EDITOR-I N-<'HI EF  for  new  mapazine 
in  the  transportation/aut*)motive  fi*l<l. 
Soli*l  journalism  and  feature  writinp 
<‘xperien*‘e  essential,  plus  stronp  abil¬ 
ity  to  represent  Ifouk  in  the  fiel*l. 
Prime  publisher,  salary  in  hiph  teens- 
l*)w  20’s  based  on  exjK'rience.  Box 
1716.  E*litor  &  Publishc-r, 

KDITivR/JtEPORTER  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reportinp,  *‘<lilinp  an*l 
makeup  lor  resi»ecte*l  weekly  lyi)eset 
newslelt<*r  with  statewid**  circulati<»n 
c*»v«‘rinp  Mi*lwest  (Z*)ne  5)  stale  capi- 
t*d  ami  lepislaturc*.  ResjK>nsible  for 
j»olitical  covempe  ami  inteipretive  re- 
?»orts  on  wi*le  ranpe  *>f  state  issu<*s. 
Semi  resum**,  letter,  san’i)!*s  and  sal¬ 
ary  r<**iuirements  to  B*)x  1717,  Edit*>r 
&  Publish**!'. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  *laily  newspaper  r«*- 
p*>rtinp  ex}»erienc<»  plus  han*ls-*in  com- 
put**r  <*xj)erien****  and  y*>u  like  to  travel. 
y*)U  awe  it  to  your  car<**‘r  to  fin*l  <iut 
more  aUjut  news  stalt  oiK*ninps  on  our 
national  newspa|H*r.  Write  for  details 
ami  inclmle  a  brief  resume  of  vour 
backprouml.  Exe<'Utive  E*litor.  Com- 
puterworl*!,  797  Washinpbm  St.,  New¬ 
ton.  Mass.  02160. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

News  Director  for  major  Midwest  market  television  network 
affiliated  station.  We  have  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  aggressive  mature  newsman.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  News  Department.  Requirements  include  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  responsible  news  judgment,  strongly  motivated. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  broadcast  journalism. 
Resume  and  references  desired.  Send  to: 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opporfunify  Employer 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  top-notch 
.sports  c*litor  for  Tennessee’s  larp*‘st 
lri-w**ckly  newspaper.  l*Katc*l  in  the 
h»art  of  a  s|H)rtsman’s  parad'se.  F*>r 
complete  flelails  phone  (615)  526-7161 
nn*I  ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 

ag(;res.sive  reporter  -  editor 

f*>r  larpe  tri-weekly  newspai)er  in 
Tennes.see.  We  are  expandinp  sind  n*'od 
capribl**  peopi**  who  want  a  <'hallenp**. 
Sclf-start«*r,  soli*!  referen<*es  re*iuired. 
Phone  (615)  526-7161.  Mrs.  Williams. 

CITY  editor  Z*)ne  2  *laily  has 
urp**nt  nee*l  f*)r  experienc***!  *  ity  e*litor 
wh  >  ^s  stronp  in  copy  r«*a<rmp,  can 
jru’*lo  and  motivate  younp  ami  appres- 
sive  stair,  ami  can  w*>rk  hnn*l-jn-han*I 
w  th  manapinp  e*litor.  Write  or  call 
Manapinp  E*Iit*ir.  The  Daily  T  nies. 
W*H>*lbury,  N.J.  98096.  (609)  845-330a. 

EXPERIENCE  D  PROFE.'^SIONAL 
weekly  newspapeimnn  who  knows  an*! 
loves  the  business.  G*k>*1  future  with 
prowinp  *)(rset  proup.  .Stephen  Neal. 
C*immunity  Press  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer 
115(M),  Winston-Sal*“m,  N.C.  27106. 
(919)  765-2883. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  for  prowinp  w**ek- 
iy.  Must  1m*  fast  ami  accurate,  able  to 
han*lle  all  tyi>es  of  n**ws.  A*'tive  area 
near  St.  Louis.  Write  backproun*!,  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuir*‘ments  t*»  Franklin  C*uintv 
Tribune,  Box  111,  Union.  Mo.  6308-1. 
(314)  583-2545.  (No  colI**ct  calls.) 

RETIRE  IN  Sl'NNY  SOI’TH.  Write 
features,  specials,  news  tidbits  on 
part-time  basis  for  rural  we«‘kly,  N*) 
*»flic**  hours.  .S35  plus  exiK?nses.  R*>x 
1739,  E<!itor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOVTIPASTE-Vr 


MISCELLAy’EOVS 

OrKNI.N'CS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
t.vi>es.  Write  Pennsylv.mia  Ne\v.siiai>er 
Piililishers'  Association.  2717  North 
Front  St..  HarrishurK,  Pa.  17110. 


HHi:SSHOOM 


SUPERVISOR-PRESSMAN  —  Small 
AM  offset  daily  newspai)er,  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press.  Must  know  an<l  super¬ 
vise  complete  operation.  Top  pay  and 
benefits  for  i»er.son  who  will  take 
charpe.  Star-Exponent,  Box  111,  Cul- 
pe|.er,  Va.  22701.  Ph :  (703)  825-0771. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  on  G*)ss  Community  press, 
bull  lime  employment  with  pr*»winp 
Ocean  County  newspaiK*r.  Please  sen*! 
resume  to  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFSE'I  PRESS  FOREMAN  wante*I 
f*>r  Z*me  1  *laily.  5-*lay  week.  Plant 
expansion  will  im  lude  new  7-unit  press 
ami  buililinp.  Reply  Box  1704,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODVCTIO?! 


WE  NEED  an  appressive,  experienced, 
no-nonsense  nipht  prcxluction  manaper. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  pchmI  prowth  prospects, 
P*mm1  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
B«»x  1682,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANA<;KR  For  .pial- 
ily  e*inscious,  <laily  newspaper  in  100- 
2000,000  circulation  market,  Area  6. 
Chance  for  imtsoii  on  way  up.  Nee*l 
for  exiM)siire  to  new  techn*d*>py.  (%>n- 
fulentiai.  Semi  resume  to  Box  1722, 
Editor  &  Publish**!'. 


MECHANICAL  LAYflUT  ARTIST. 
o\|Kri**riced  in  pnMlucinp  camera-ready 
newspaper  adv«*itisinp  layouts  with 
eol<l-type  an<l  repro  mat  s**rvices.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume,  ('all  Mr.  Sipner 
(813)  6SS-8.508:  or  writ**  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave..  Lakeland,  FIji.  33803. 


MAILROOM 


•  Mail  Room 
Superintendent 

Multi-newspaper  printing  operation 
needs  experienced  shirt-sieeve  su¬ 
perintendent  to  run  modern,  two- 
shift  mail  room.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Mark  III  stacker.  Cheshire  and 
Magnagraft  addressing  machines. 
Permanent  position,  good  pay  and 
benefits.  Non-Union. 

BOX  1606,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAILKOOM  SUPEHVI.-JOH 
Exiiericneeil  all  phases  mailings  and 
trallic.  Salary  open,  all  henefits,  e\- 
rellent  opportunity.  Area  2.  Ho.n  16.73, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

G**nera)  SuiK?rint<*n*i<*nt  for  larp**.  M  *l- 
At lantic,  met ropfditan  o| K-ration.  On** 
of  a  kind  *)ikeninp  f*ir  exiM*rience*l. 
rcsultSMiriented  imilvidual  who  is  cap- 
abl**  *>f  harallinp  a  larpe  s*'jile  facility. 
Union  shop.  Stronp  su|H*rvisory  ami 
t**chnical  backproun*!  n***'**ssary.  ('*»ni- 
lK?titive  salary.  ex*'cpti*)nal  lK*ncfits. 
Semi  resum**,  with  salary  re(|uirements. 
to  Box  1723,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
metro  morninp,  eveninp.  Sun*lay.  Must 
have  c*)mplet**  knowle*lpe  of  mo<lern 
mail  rofim  e<iuipm*>nt.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  prowinp  area.  Give  ref- 
er**nces  and  exfierience  in  application. 
Salary  o|K*n.  B*)x  1746,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Larpe  metro  daily.  Applicants  should 
have  h<'avy  e.xiH*nence  in  pressroom 
and  mailr*M)m  plus  experience  in  offset 
an*l  lett**rpres.s  operations.  For  con¬ 
sideration  send  resume  in  confulence 
to  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  New  Jersey  weekl.v 
proup  n**e<ls  dynamic.  i)ropressive  pro¬ 
duction  inanap**!*  exp<*rienc*e<l  in  all 
facets  of  cobl  lyi>e  production  to  build 
most  nmdern  production  operati*)n  ir 
country.  Please  sen*!  complete  refe*' 
eiices  to  Box  1651,  Eclilor  &  Publishe» 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  Manaper. 
ooM  offset  daily,  Zone  2.  Roumle*! 
**x)K>sure  to  all  mechanical  prtNluctioii 
phasis.  Semi  rc’sum**.  e\iM*rience,  ref¬ 
erences  ami  salary  re*iuiremenls  to 
Box  1713,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

l*R()FU('TlON  MANAGEIt  for  )ne«lium 
size  «laily  in  southern  N<‘W  Enplan*!. 
Must  kn*jw  comiHisinp  an*!  pr**ss  r<K>m 
<*peiatl*»n.  Familiarity  with  other  *le- 
part ments  im(M>rtant.  Will  part iei pat* * 
in  lalior  relations,  purcha.sinp.  ami 
oth**r  )nanap<‘rnent  tasks.  ()pp*>rtunity 
for  ambit  i*>us  p<*rson  to  <l**vel*  p.  Semi 
r**sume  ami  salary  r***iuirements  to: 
H*)x  1727,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


HOOK  CLUB  Assistant  Manaper 
Major  publisher  seekinp  *lirect  mail/ 
sales  ty|H*.  Ex|K*rier'*e<i  in  TECIINI- 
CAL  b<M)ks,  t*>  work  in  lKM)k  clubs. 
$12. 000  plus.  B*)X  1719.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Iish<*r.  An  K*iual  Opportunity  Em- 
pbiyer,  M/F. 

PROMOTION  MANA(;ER  Newspaper 
e*litorial  ami  circulation  promoti*)n  ex- 
l>erien*'e.  Sharp,  fast  writer:  lep  Me 
layouts.  G<mm1  salary,  ex<*ellent  «»ppor- 
tun«ty  for  s**lf-startinp.  ambitious 
hard-worker.  Mi«lwest.  Write  Box  1714, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITEIi-PHOTOOKAPHEU  for  Uni- 
versity  Information  Office.  6,000  stu- 
*l*nts  in  me<Iium  size  city.  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  an*l  salary  r**quirements 
to  Box  1745,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1972 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  \ 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHER.  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  l)ecause  of  sale  of  newspaper. 
Background  in  business,  production, 
advertising?.  41,  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord.  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Law.  mlver- 
tisinj?,  promotion,  production,  manage¬ 
ment  experience  weeklies,  dailies,  mag¬ 
azine.  Blue  ribbon  qualifications.  Zones 
4,  5,  6.  Resume.  Palmer  (817)  284-0201. 

EDITOR  -  GE'NERAL  MANAGER  — 
Career  so  far  combines  active  e<litorial 
supervision  with  extensive  business  re- 
si)onsibilities.  Know  how  to  make  a 
newspaper  grow  and  show  a  profit. 
Box  1724,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT/ CONTROLLER  expe¬ 
rienced  business  office,  taxes  (Federal, 
state),  data  processing  systems,  etc. 
$20M-1-.  Marrietl.  Box  1740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  seasoned 
Circulator,  my  record  will  prove  I  can 
give  you; 

Modern  marketing  technuiues  with 
circulation  increase 
Excellent  delivery  service 
Prompt  collections 
A  department  with  high  morale 
Experience  on  me<lium-sized  newspa¬ 
pers.  Resume  sent  by  return  mail. 

Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  MAINTENANCE 
"Top  Notch”  electronic  tech  and  hot 
machinist  with  extensive  background 
in  photo  comp  and  computers.  Strong 
management  and  technical  skills.  I  am 
young,  aggressive  and  flexible  with  7 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  man¬ 
agement.  I  am  looking  for  a  job  that 
will  l)e  of  maximum  l)enefit  to  you  and 
me.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN-MAN¬ 
AGER,  good  on  layout,  copy,  selling, 
ser-.  icing,  promotions  with  consistent 
increases  in  lineage  each  year.  Small 
daily  and  metropolitan  exi>erience. 
College  graduate.  Desires  iiosition  with 
opportunity.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1695.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  man¬ 
ager  in  Elorid.a  or  Caribiwan,  26  years 
ex|)erience  sales,  promotion,  art  and 
reproduction  processes.  Leadership 
proven.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  seeks  ]H>sition  on 
display  or  national  advertising  staff 
of  metropolitan  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Young  aggressive  self  starter  with 
proven  track  record  in  both  fields. 
Box  1701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

34  YEAR  OLD  assistant  to  advertising 
director,  with  cooi>eration  of  his  only 
employer  for  12  years,  is  seeking  a 
greater  challenge.  Background  includes 
retail,  national  and  classified  manage¬ 
ment  on  90.000  daily.  Heady  to  move 
up  and  nowhere  to  move.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Top  references.  Box  1743. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER — Can  do  any  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  sports  department.  Experi- 
enceil.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MA  JOURNALISM.  2  years  working 
experience,  some  freelance  writing. 
Seek  writing  position,  prefer  Zone  2. 
Dina  lngl)er,  95  Buckingham  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


OLD  PRO.  Resume:  Weekly,  small  , 

daily,  big  daily,  magazine.  Bored  in  ; 

bureaucracy.  Seeks  60  hour  week.  Box  < 
1687,  £<litor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  FEATURE  WRITER  i 

seeks  post  on  daily  where  light,  1 

easy  style  may  be  put  to  best  use.  Can 
use  camera.  12  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  sacrifice  salary  for 
right  area.  Employed.  Box  1618,  Edi-  < 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FEMALE  seeks  reporter  spot  Zone  3 
daily.  3  years  experience  court,  politi¬ 
cal,  ecology,  feature  writing.  Resume. 
Box  1678,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

I  ■ 

ALL  AROUND  PROFESSIONAL  with 
5  years  experience  as  wire  service, 
200M  daily  reporter.  Award-winning 
e<lucation  writer.  Solid  freelance 
credits,  top  references.  Box  1671,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  45,  married,  no  family. 
Accurate,  perceptive,  imaginative. 
Handle  any  beat,  feature,  desk.  Pres¬ 
ently  editor  magazine  about  to  l>e  sold. 
Would  l)€  interested  in  position  with 
above  average  demands  requiring  self- 
direction  and  versatility.  Box  1633, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER/ EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  1973  Syracuse  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  with  small  or  medium 
sized  newspai>er.  Background  in  his¬ 
tory,  political  science,  humanities.  No 
experience  but  hard  worker.  Prefer 
to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  or  Miami  areas.  Box  1684,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WORLD  WIDE  TRAVEL  writer  and 
photographer  seeks  new  outlet  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  travel  advice  column.  Write 
Box  255,  Bath.  Ohio  44210. 

RECENT  BA  LIT,  seeks  opening  in 
Journalism.  3  years  experience  on  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Ambitious,  well-traveled. 
Resume  and  references.  Will  relocate. 
Jeff  Trachtenberg,  61  Birch  Lane, 
M«assai>equa  Park,  N.Y.  11762. 

LONGTIME  feature  and  entertainment 
editor,  editorial,  human  interest,  social 
service  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  All- 
around  combination  man,  including  ex¬ 
tensive  copydesk  exi>erience.  Married, 
teacher  wife,  minor  children.  Inter- 
esteil  in  Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSY  TRI-WEEKLIES 
SMALL.  HUSTLING  DAILIES 
Self-starting  woman  reporter,  feature 
writer;  some  camera:  can  edit  copy, 
sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J-degree. 
Over  50.  Northwest  native,  hiker,  fish¬ 
erman,  radio  ham.  Wants  to  relocate 
Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington,  Western 
Montana.  Northern  California.  Would 
consider  part-time.  Box  1466.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BOSTON  AREA — 18  years  experience 
reporter,  editor,  makeup,  pasteup — 
news,  trade  papers.  Seek  editing,  free¬ 
lance  work.  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass. 
01903. 

YOUNG.  INTELLIGENT,  eager  to 
work,  new  graduate  from  University 
of  Texas  looking  for  job  as  reporter. 
Willing  to  travel.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  N.  E.  Niland.  701  W.  11, 

Austin,  Texas  78701.  Available  in 

January  1973. 

NEED  GOOD  REPORTER?  Hard¬ 
working  young  woman  with  3  years 

on  major  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
chance  to  relocate  in  East.  Experienced 
:  in  editing,  rewrite,  reporting,  makeup  ' 

ami  layout.  Prefer  writing  position. 
University  degree,  excellent  references. 

,  Available  Dec.  1.  For  resume  and  clips 
'  write  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  29.  J-grad,  married.  7 
years  experience,  seeks  to  leave  Zone 
4  metro  lor  daily  in  Zone  5,  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  bored  by  wire  serv¬ 
ice  routine,  .seeks  challenging  spot  on 
big  city  daily  combining  deskwork  and 
writing.  Young.  intelligent,  hard¬ 
working,  talented  and  experience!! 
AP,  sports  editor  of  major  college 
daily,  magazine  work,  more.  Box  1726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER  with  1 
year’s  experience  in  writing-e<litorial 
Iiosition  with  international  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  exciting  position  in  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  area.  Some  camera 
work:  *71  J-school  graduate  with  high 
iuinors:  member  of  national  aca<Iem'c 
honorary.  8703  Dulwick  Ct.  #12, 
Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

PRIZEWINNING  newspaperman,  ex¬ 
perienced,  now  in  institutional  PR. 
seeks  writing/eilitorlal  position.  Box 
1715,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT,  small 
or  medium  daily.  Zones  1,2  or  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Journalist,  42.  6  years  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  supervision  on  competi¬ 
tive  suburban  daily,  10  educational 
public  information,  seeks  return  to 
newsroom  in  growth  slot  on  quality¬ 
conscious  paper.  Box  1702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  34,  12  years 
experience.  Vigorous  style.  Seeks  e<li- 
torship  or  suitable  spot  on  editorial 
page.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  High  school,  col¬ 
lege,  pro  coverage.  Flair  for  makeup. 
Age  35,  single.  Zone  5  area.  Bo.x  1731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  FEATL^RE  writing 
spot  sought  by  reporter,  28,  now  on 
major  metro.  Prefer  Zones  1,  3.  4,  8, 
9.  Size  not  important  but  quality  is. 
Box  1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  10  YEARS  PR;  15 
YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1735, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  but  young  reporter 
wants  to  spei'ialize  in  politics  and 
state  government.  Now'  with  metro 
daily.  Write  for  resume  and  clippings. 
Box  1733,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (25)  but  experienced  newsman 
seeks  Zone  9  daily  position.  Hey,  small 
dailies,  keep  reading:  J-degree,  2  years 
with  Minnesota’s  third  largest  evening 
paper  and  as  an  Army  press  officer. 
(Patriotic?  I’m  a  veteran,  ya  know.) 
Write  or  call  Jon  Pettengill,  393  Union 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94133.  (415) 
981-3754. 


GOVERNMENT  WRITER  —  slotman- 
book  editor  of  medium  Midwest  <laily 
must  relocate  summer/fall  ’73  Bay 
Area.  Married,  25,  J-degree,  5  years 
exiierience,  was  college  editor.  Prize 
winner  (Hearst,  SDX,  Inland  Press). 
Literate,  hard  worker  ask  my  boss. 
Seek  desk  or  reporting  job  with  a 
challenge.  Have  management  exiieri- 
ence  and  want  more.  Will  interview. 
Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCKD  WRITER  seekinK 
freelance  assignments.  Wide  range  of 
backgrounds.  Will  tackle  any  task. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  1730,  Eilitur  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

WANTED!  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
.  .  .  with  Sunday  edition,  which  nee<ls 
a  fine  photographer  BS  in  Photog¬ 
raphy,  self-equipped,  good  track  rec¬ 
ord,  portfolio  available.  Write  Box 
1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
wants  job  where  he  can  show  and  tell 
it  like  it  is.  Married,  age  30.  Navy 
vet,  BS  in  Business.  Will  move.  Mike 
Tillotson,  522  Pine,  Manistee,  Mich. 
49660. 

CREATIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS  Photog¬ 
rapher-  Young,  married,  college  de¬ 
gree,  8  years  wire  service  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  all  types  of  as¬ 
signments.  Seek  full  time  challenging 
publication  position.  Resume  on  re- 
(luest.  Box  1654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Z'u 
BA,  Navy  photographer,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion,  write  237  High  St.,  Mystic,  Conn. 
06355. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  EXEC-AUTHOR-JOURNALIST 
Heard  of  London  Bridge  in  Arizona? 
Chili  contests?  I  wrote  the  publicity, 
publishe<l  book  too.  Former  TIME  re¬ 
porter  current  PR  account  exec  an<l 
night  law  student  seeks  staff  writing¬ 
editing  post  in  LA.  Box  1728,  Eil'.tor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  serv¬ 
ices  salesman  available  immediately. 
Proven  record,  many  contacts  in  areas 
1,2  and  3.  Will  travel.  Married.  Box 
1670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Editors  willing 
to  bury  taboo  on 
death  discussion 

The  Foundation  of  Thanatology  report¬ 
ed  this  week  that  many  newspaper  editors 
appear  to  be  willing  to  remove  the  taboos 
that  have  created  a  dearth  of  articles 
about  death. 

.4uthors  have  shunned  death-related 
subjects  and  editors  have  erected  barriers 
toward  such  articles  “because  of  personal 
feelings  and  inadequacies  .  .  .  and  often 
because  of  their  fear  of  publishing  articles 
which  would  not  meet  with  favor  among 
their  readers,”  said  Arsen  Eglis,  a  science 
writer  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  who  made  a  survey  among  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

The  lesults  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  managing  editors  of  220  newspapers 
of  over  .50,000  circulation  were  reported  at 
a  symposium  at  Columbia  University. 

The  15-question  survey  was  designed  as 
much  to  gather  information  about  the 
treatment  of  thanatological  topics  as  to 
elicit  the  editors’  pei'sonal  feelings  about 
death,  loss  and  bereavement. 

89  of  the  editors  chose  to  answer  it, 
despite  the  personal  nature  of  some  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  lequest  to  submit  ideas  on 
improving  communications  with  the  dying 
and  the  bereaved. 

One  respondent  wrote  on  the  envelope, 
having  had  additional  ideas,  and  another 
apologized  for  his  typing:  “It’s  now  two 
a.m.  and  a  fellow  of  my  age  tires  by  the 
time  the  paper  goes  to  press.” 

47  of  the  89  returns  expressed  interest 
in  thanatology  and  encouiagement  of  its 
goals.  42  respondents  were  brief,  but 
many  in  this  group  api)eared  receptive  to 
the  idea  that  an  increased  understanding 
is  needed  of  the  processes  of  dying,  grief, 
bereavement  and  recovery  from  grief. 
Other  respondents  remained  neutral.  Two 
of  the  total  of  89  were  hostile. 

Circulation  factor 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  said 
their  newspapers  would  be  interested  in 
carrying  special  articles  to  help  the  dying 
and  the  bereaved.  While  the  editors  all 
agreed  that  they  themselves  did  not  think 
feature  articles  on  death-related  topics 
decreased  their  paper’s  circulation,  sever¬ 
al  editoi’s  stated  that  they  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  had  decided  against  their  publish¬ 
ing  such  articles  in  the  past. 

“Now  we  are  more  relaxed,”  added  one 
editoi-  admitting  to  previous  qualms  about 
death  stories. 

Another  executive  wrote  that  he  has 
“rejected  articles  dealing  with  death  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  it  is  an  intensely  personal 
subject  and  discussions  of  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper  are  irrelevant.  In  my  estimation  it 
would  be  like  running  a  story  in  intimate 
details  of  the  .sex  act.” 

However,  he  declared  later  that  his  pa¬ 
per  carries  columns  dealing  with  “prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  and  following  deaths.  As 
long  as  these  are  treated  in  good  taste,  we 
see  no  objection.” 


Of  the  dozen  editors  who  said  their 
paper  had  received  readers’  letters  urging 
fewer  stores  about  death,  one  half  added 
that  the  letter  writers  were  not  singling 
out  death  but  protesting  in  general  the 
extent  of  coverage  given  crime,  violence, 
Vietnam  casualties,  fatal  accidents  and 
suicides.  One  respondent  said  his  paper  has 
received  letters  urging  more  articles 
about  death  and  the  phenomenon  of  dying. 

The  editors  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  feature  articles  on  death  their 
paper  had  run  this  year.  The  average 
turned  out  to  be  seven,  which  was  also  the 
median  number. 

‘Let  grief  be  personal’ 

One  of  the  questions  was  whether  the 
management  of  the  newspaper  would  be 
willing  to  publish  abstract  articles  on  the 
meaning  of  death.  40  of  the  editors  in  the 
sample  answered  this  in  the  affirmative, 
while  ”)1  added  qualifiers,  11  said  no,  4 
were  doubtful  and  there  were  several 
blanks. 

To  a  question  whether  the  editor  be¬ 
lieved  his  paper  was  serving  the  needs  of 
the  dying  American  and  of  the  bereaved, 
C)'.i  writers  said  their  paper  did  not.  Sever¬ 
al  of  these,  however,  felt  that  they  should 
not  .serve  this  group.  “Let  grief  be  per¬ 
sonal,”  one  wrote.  “Emerge  from  grief  the 
normal  way,”  advised  another.  “We  let 
the  religious  magazines  do  the  job,”  was 
anothei'  reply. 

These  dissident  voices  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  response  to  the  next  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  responding  newsi)aper 
executive  would  allot  space  in  his  paper  to 
articles  dealing  with  dying  and  breave- 
ment  as  a  health  problem.  .“16  w’rote  that 
they  would;  .‘11  made  their  affirmative  re- 
si)onse  conditional.  The  most  frequent  con¬ 
dition  given  was  the  acceptance  will  “de¬ 
pend  on  the  quality  of  wiiting”;  the  oth¬ 
ers  were:  “if  it’s  a  new  development,” 
“periodically,”  “yes,  would  value  it  very 
much,”  “if  timely,”  “if  style  acceptable,” 
“not  consistently,”  and  “sparingly.”  There 
were  17  no’s  and  several  question  marks. 

• 

City  info  director 

Gene  Randall,  editor  of  the  Arlington 
(Tex.)  Citizen  Journal  for  12  years,  re¬ 
signed  to  accei)t  appointment  as  director 
of  a  new  city  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 


2  Reids  at  party 
for  Engelking, 
Trib  city  editor 

The  Reid  brothers — Brown  and  Whitey — 
both  former  publishers  editors  and  owners 
of  the  .Veu'  York  Herald  Trilmne,  joined 
with  about  200  newspaper  people  (Novem¬ 
ber  10)  in  lifting  a  glass  or  two  to  L.  L. 
Engelking,  a  former  Trib  city  editor  and 
editorial  writer  when  the  paper  folded  in 
lOOfi. 

Bending  over  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
guest  card  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
Whitelaw  Reid  remarked,  “This  was  a 
wonderful  idea.”  Robert  J.  Donovan,  now 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  tbe  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  expi'essed  the  same  senti¬ 
ment. 

Also  present,  mingling  with  the  Trib 
“alumni”  and  members  of  tbe  Society  of 
the  Silurians,  w-as  Repr.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
former  Republican  congressman  from  a 
Westchester  district  who  won  a  surprising 
victory  in  a  re-election  bid  as  a  Democrat 
on  November  7. 

The  occasion  was  “Engel’s  birthday — age 
70 — ,  and  his  retirement  as  an  editor  of 
j)ublications  for  the  Port  of  New  York 
.Authority. 

Engel,  standing  a  solid  six-foot  i)lus, 
was  born  in  a  corner  of  Austin  County, 
Tex.  He  recalled  how  he  came  to  the  Trib 
by  way  of  the  Austin  American,  the 
Wichita  Falls  Record,  and  the  Bronx 
Home  Seu's.  No  set  speeches  or  te.stimo- 
nials  were  permitted,  but  “Whitey”  Reid 
was  invited  to  say  a  few  words,  and  did 
so,  recalling  how  he  sat  acioss  the  city 
desk  from  Engel  and  Ijegan  learning 
about  the  newspaper  business. 

Others  present  were:  Dwight  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  former  director  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation;  C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial 
writer;  Richard  L.  Tobin,  World  maga¬ 
zine;  Richard  C.  Wald,  NBC  News;  Har¬ 
ry  W.  Baehr,  Whitney  Communications; 
Warren  Goodman,  Port  Authority;  Walter 
Hamshar,  Port  Authority;  Judith  Crist, 
movie  critic;  Marshall  Newton,  ex-New 
York  Times;  Peter  Kihss,  New  York 
Times;  Leslie  Midegely,  CBS  News,  and 
Paul  Grindle,  Ealing  Corp.,  Boston. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  orooerties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 


INC. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago;  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street.  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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After  almost  500  years, 

the  American  forest  is  still  three-fourths  as  lai^ 
as  it  was  when  Columbus  landed. 


It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  it’s 
a  fact.  After  supplying  so  much  of 
the  material  and  the  land  to  build 
America’s  houses  and  cities  and 
highways,  after  meeting  our  con¬ 
stantly  growing  demands  for  paper 
products,  our  forest  is  still  761  mil¬ 
lion  acres  big. 

How  have  we  been  able  to  do 
so  much  and  still  have  so  much? 


In  the  first  place,  trees  are  a 
renewable  resource.  They  grow  back, 
again  and  again.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  way  to  remove  a  forest  perma¬ 
nently  is  to  remove  the  land  itself. 
By  paving  it,  for  example,  or  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  lake. 

We’ve  also  been  able  to  add  to 
America’s  present  forestland  by  re¬ 
claiming  land  previously  lost  to  other 
uses,  including  millions  of  acres  of 
marginal  farmland.  And  to  supple¬ 
ment  natural  planting,  we’re  planting 
trees  ourselves:  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  forest  a  year— and 
more  than  one  tree  for  every  tree 
we  use. 

We’ve  developed  new  methods 
to  grow  more  timber  faster  on  the 
same  land  base,  too.  For  example, 
the  forest  products  industry  owns 
less  than  9%  of  all  the  American 
forests.  Yet  this  land  provides  the 
raw  material  for  one-third  of  our 
wood  and  paper  products. 

A  renewable  resource,  respon¬ 
sibly  managed.  New  forests.  And 
better  ways  of  growing  more  timber 
faster.  Almost  500  years  and  a  new 
nation  later,  they’re  all  helping  to  keep 
America  green.  And  growing. 

For  the  whole  story  on  America’s  forest  today,  get  “Forests  USA’.’ 

For  your  copy  of  this  full-color,  16-page  booldet,  send  25c  to 
AFI,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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.  ■ 

Good  morning,  Colorado 


The  early  one  In  Denver  says  “Good  morning, 
Colorado”,  212,245  times  each  weekday  morning 
and  even  more  than  that  on  Sunday.  That’s  a  daily 
gain  of  6830  subscribers  over  the  Sept.  30,  1971, 
Publisher’s  Statement.  Sunday  gained  5507  to 
232,607. 

The  early  one  in  Denver  continues  its  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  in  advertising  linage:  Through  August, 
Media  Records  shows  retail  up  11%,  a  gain  of  1,717,- 
013  lines;  classified  up  26.2%,  a  gain  of  2,225,284 
lines;  and  general  up  27.1%,  an  increase  of  417,243 
lines. 

The  early  one  in  Denver  shows  promise  of  pub¬ 
lishing  over  47,000,000  lines  of  advertising  this 
year— on  top  of  197 1’s  record  breaker  of  more 


than  41,000,000  lines.  The  early  one  in  Denver  is  a 
tabloid,  and  a  good  one. 

ABC  Publiihor's  Statements.  9/ 30/7n72  — Media  Records.  August '72 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  Into  the 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

So  much  of  Colorado  does 
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